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EASTMAN JOHNSON, 


A REPRESENTATIVE 


H AZLITT was a painter before he be- 
came a writer, an artist before he 
‘was an author. He used colors on can- 
vas first, and his artistic skill as a critic 
afterward. When he saw a picture he 
recognized its beauties, and if it had de- 


AMERICAN ARTIST. 


fects he saw them also. Pigments were 
not intended to conceal the mistakes of 
the pencil, but to bring out the nice and, 
if possible, the exact, resemblance of nat- 
ure; and this prince of essayists acknowl- 
edged in his “ Table Talk ” that with him 
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the pleasure of painting far exceeded that 
of authorship. In the transfer of thought 
and feeling in colors to the canvas, the 
artist sits opposite to nature, and, in calm 
patience, he copies the original, which 
came from the hand of the Great Master. 
“He thinks God’s thought after Him.” 
Light and shade are the wings of his 
guiding angel. Shadows of the fancy 
become substance under the movements 
of the brush. That which was a dream 
of beauty grows into a reality to the sight 
and to the touch. The prose of a me- 
chanical outline becomes a poem in paint. 
The born artist has the exquisite pleas- 
ure of seeing a new creation coming forth 
at his command. The grass dotted with 
daisies and dandelions expands into a 
meadow with fleecy flocks and cattle, 
“forty feeding like one.” Trees with 
roots clasping the earth, while their 
trunks tower to the clouds and throw 
out branches, little juvenile trees in the 
arms of their parents; adult and baby 
trees that seem to clap their green palms 
in an imaginary atmosphere ; the delicate 
tints of flowers; the varied hues of appe- 
tizing fruits—all are brought out in their 
wealth and splendor by the skill and 
genius of the colorist. His power is not 
like Milton’s lion, held to the ground 
while pawing to get free. It is unencum- 
bered and exultant in its freedom. The 
clouds obey his behest, and sail in fleets 
before the wind, or, like vast forts near 
the sky, vail the artillery of the storm 
that shakes the rocks with thunder. Or 
he gives us a shower of rain and gleams of 
sunshine, with a bow of glory spanning 
the heavens—a bridge of beauty fit for 
the spirits of the departed to ascend 
upon to the gates of the celestial city. 
He may use his skill in depicting the sea 
in calm or in storm, as a mighty force 
against which the hand of man is power- 
less, or as a ferry of commerce, bearing 
great ships from port to port around the 
round world. Again Hazlitt says, “ The 
most sensible men I know are painters— 
that is, they are the most lively observers 
of what passes in the world about them, 
and the closest observers of what passes 





in their own minds.” The writer is not 
an artist comnozsseur nor critic, but he will 
venture to say there is no department 
of the “art beautiful” superior to that 
of portrait painting. A genuine master 
breathes a living soul into his colors, and 
the canvas palpitates with life. He shows 
the faculties, attributes, appetites, and pas- 
sions of the prototype in the type taken 
from his easel. At the suggestion and 
under the direction of his brain and 
heart, his taste and genius, his judgment 
and skill, his labor is so 


‘*_~distinctly wrought, 
That you might almost say his picture thought.” 


There seems to be a similarity in the 
gifts and graces distributed to painters 
and poets. They are endowed with taste, 
fancy, and imagination. They have an 
unquenchable desire to embody their 
ideas, with the pen or pencil, on paper or 
on canvas. Now and then we find, as we 
do in the work of Rossetti in England 
and Buchanan Read in America, artist 
and author combined in one person. 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci 
were painters, sculptors, philosophers, 
and poets. Durer, Cellini, Northcote, 
Reynolds, and Haydon were literary 
men. Ernest Longfellow, son of the 
poet, is a painter. I have the impres- 
sion that Browning has a son who paints. 
The late Governor Dix, who was a liter- 
ary man of poetic tastes, had a son who 
was an artist. R.H. Stoddard has a son 
of artistic taste and skill. The intellect- 
ual and moral qualities of a true poet are 
sure to be found in a genuine artist. 

In Tuckerman’s “ Book of the Artist ” 
I find the following sketch of Eastman 
Johnson, who is entitled to a place in my 
gallery as a representative painter. I 
wish I could put him in a more artistic 
frame and in better light : “ He was born 
in the little town of Lovell, near Frey- 
berg, in the State of Maine. His father 
long held, with eminent credit, a respon- 
sible office in the United States Treasury 
Department. His artist: son was first 
known to fame as a crayon limner, 
wherein his skill in catching a likeness 
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and the grace and vigor of his drawing 
rendered him popular and prosperous, so 
that in a few years he was enabled to visit 
Europe, where he commenced an earnest 
system of study, and began to practice in 
oil. He remained two years at Dussel- 
dorf, and although greater facility and 
accuracy in drawing were thus acquired, 
he did not learn much which promoted 
his special .artistic development, and 
therefore started with alacrity for Italy, 
by the way of Paris and Holland, visiting 
the best galleries and studios. At The 
Hague he fell in with Mignot, and tarried 
ostensibly to copy a remarkable picture 
in the royal collection. Intending to re- 
main but a few weeks, his sojourn lasted 
four years, for then and there he struck 
upon a congenial vein of work, found un-" 
expected opportunities for study, and met 
with flattering success in portraiture. He 
executed at The Hague his first original 
and elaborate work in oil. It was to him 
a labor of love, and he gave to it the time 
and the care which the genuine artist de- 
lights in bestowing upon what he feels to 
be his appropriate task.” It was the 
picture of a boy with dark, eyes and hair 
and olive complexion, in the rude dress 
of a peasant. 

Success encouraged him to paint others, 
which were sent to his home in the United 
States, where they found ready and lib- 
eral purchasers. He also executed in oil 
and colored crayons, portraits for the 
court, and many of the leading families 
at The Hague, receiving generous prices 
for his work. On his return to this coun- 
try, he turned his attention to native sub- 
jects, and no one has surpassed him in 
delineating the Indian and negro. Among 
his best works are “The Old Kentucky 
Home,” “The Drummer Boy,” “ The Pen- 
sion Claim Agent,” “ Sunday Morning,” 
“ Cossette,” “ Mount Vernon Kitchen,” 
“ The Albino Girl,” ‘“‘ The Corn-Sheller,” 
“A Drop on the Sly,” “ Not enough for 
Two,” “Getting Warm,” “The Little 
Storekeeper,” “ The Young Letter-Writ- 
er,’ “The Musicians,” “The Chimney 
Sweep,” “The Chimney Corner,” “ The 
New England Boy at Breakfast,” “The 





Post Boy,” “Lady at Prayer,” “Hard 
Cider,” “The Woodsman,” and “The 
Organ Boy.” These pictures are distrib- 
uted among the wealthy lovers of the 
best artistic work. Eastman Johnson has 
achieved success and fame, especially as 
the delineator of the negro’s features and 
character. The crisp hair that seems to 
entangle the thought under it; the thick 
lips, over which the idea stumbles in 
speech ; the white teeth, uncovered by 
broad humor; the ebony skin, clear 
enough for the soul to shine dimly 
through it as a star struggles through a 
cloud at night, are visible in his portrait- 
ure of the negro. In all his pictures he 
displays the skill of creative genius. The 
canvas under his manipulation is en- 
dowed with life, the heart beats, the 
blood ffows, the brain thinks, the bosom 
palpitates, the face mirrors the mind, and 
is sad or happy, pleased or angry, in ac- 
cordance with his will. He is a master 
in his best efforts at giving life-like ex- 
pression. If some of his figures should 
step out of their gilded frames and speak 
to us, it would hardly surprise the be- 
holder—indeed, it is what in a moment 
of forgetfulness one might look for with 
ecstatic expectation. 

Mr. Johnson was first prompted to try 
his skill, by seeing the crayon drawings 
executed by Seth Cheney, which were at 
the time among the best things done in art 
in this country. At that time he had no 
teacher, but drew directly from nature. 
In 1849, when he was twenty-five years 
old, he went to Europe, where he was 
constantly and successfully employed. 
Before crossing the sea, he had not paint- 
ed in oil anything worthy of particular 
notice. He entered, immediately after 
his arrival in Dusseldorf, the Prussian 
Royal Academy. As before stated, he 
remained there two years; then he went 
to The Hague, where he remained four 
years. His first pictures that attracted 
attention were the “ Peasant Boy” and 
the “Card Players.” At The Hague he 
was under no teacher save the influence 
exerted by the work of old masters in 
their pictures. He went from Dusseldorf 
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to London, stopping on his return, in largest pictures, and called it “The Old 
Holland, afterward making a hasty trip | Kentucky Home.” In the autumn of the 
through Italy to Paris, where he estab- | same year he established himself in a 
lished himself in a fine studio, intending | studio in University Building, New York, 
to make that city his home for a con- | and remained there fourteen years. 
siderable time. But news of the death | Mr. Johnson was born in 1824, was mar- 
of his mother, in the year 1856, entirely | ried to Elizabeth Buckley in 1869, and has 
changed his plans, and he determined at | one daughter. When I began this essay, 
once to return to his home in the city of | I intended to group a number of artists 
Washington. There he passed the fol-| about the subject of this sketch, and 
lowing winter, and in the succeeding sum- | make him the central star; but, on look- 
mer made a trip to Lake Superior, where | ing over the list, I found such a large 
he made many studies of Indians and | number of distinguished painters in all 
frontier characters, returning to Wash- | the departments of the art, which, like 
ington in the winter, and going back to | that of printing, is, though in a higher 
the North-west in the summer, stopping | sense, preservative of art, that I deter- 
on his return at Cincinnati, where he se- | mined to let him, like Wordsworth’s star, 
cured a studio and painted a number of | stand and shine alone. 

portrar.s. He reached Washington in the |° G. W. BUNGAY.* 
month of June, 1858, and during thet sum- * From “ Traits of Representative Men,”’ with por- 
mer at the Capital he painted one of his traits. Published by Fowler & Wells, New York. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 


NE might apprehend that the begin- | each in its peculiar way tending to utter 
ning of centuries is favorable to gen- | negation. The intelligent Catholic, spurn- 
ius. The great men of our Revolution | ing the dogmas of the Church that sets 
were men of genius in one shape or other. | itself against human thought and progres- 
Their ages ranged within a score of each | sive ideas, lands himself in materialism ; 
other, the Nestors of the period coming | while the Protestant, carrying 42s ideas to 
in with 1700, as witness that wonderful | theirultimate issues,finds himself at length 
man, Benjamin Franklin, scientist, mor- | in the same category of utter unbelief. 
alist, patriot, philosopher, born 1706. What is truth? asked Pilot of Jesus, 
Every man has his counterpart, his | not in mockery, but in simple desire to 
double, his bane, his antidote. Alexan- | learn, even from the despised Nazarene ; 
der had his Aristotle; Czesar his Brutus; | and it is the question we are all forced to 
Seneca his Nero; Hypatia her Cyril ; | ask in many ways. 
Luther his Loyola; Mary Stuart her| The groups of persons that have made 
Elizabeth ; Charles First his Cromwell; | their mark in the world are not always 
Buonaparte his Wellington. wholesome in character, but there they 
Great men and women come in groups. | are, marking with pen of iron the age in 
Socrates and Plato, Pericles and Aspasia; | which they lived. Charles V., the Duke 
Czsar, Anthony, Cleopatra, Herod, and | of Alva, Catharine de Medici, Mary Stu- 
so on through the ages. There must be | art, Mary of England, Philip of Spain, 
greatness to reflect greatness, and give | contrasting with the royal Elizabeth and 
back the key-note. Leo the Magnificent | Bacon and Raleigh and Shakespeare, fol- 
was intensified by Luther and Loyola; ob- | lowed by Hampden and Cromwell and 
serve the alliteration of the three, in it- | Milton, great double stars, that make us 
self curious. The chords struck by these | exclain— 
two, Luther and Loyola, are still vibrat- * Lesh haw the mtg of henven 
ing—dividing the civilized world—and Is thick inlaid with patins of fine gold.” 
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Even in our day the group of writers 
coming early in the century have achieved 
more or less of celebrity—as witness, Wil- 
lis, Longfellow, Holmes, Hoffman, Whip- 
ple; but the chances are growing less, 
year by year, for cven high genius to win 
distinction, whether or not distinction be 
desirable. The passion for wealth, and 
the perpetual wear and tear of our elect- 
ive system are unfavorable to the imag- 
inative or esthetic element. If either in 
politics or religion any stability existed, 
time for the creative thinker might be 
found; but as it now is, the writer has 
no time for elaboration, and hurries his 
progeny into public view, either from the 
stress of poverty or because he fears that 
somebody will “run away with his thun- 
der,” so much do all think alike, and 
hence there is something crude and pre- 
mature, not only in authorship, but every- 
thing else about us. 

We do not take time enough to do 
what we attempt, well. Our scientists 
are an exception ; but as a rule, we know 
too much in the same line, and either do 
not think at all, or all think alike, talk 
alike, and write alike, partly because we 
are too cowardly to face public opinion 
and public abuse. 

We are in a chronic hurry and chronic 
tiredness. “ What’s the use?” is grow- 
ing to be the excuse for our shortcom- 
ings and imperfect achievements. Pre- 








matureness prevails in courts of law and 
halls of legislation, no less than in the 
lucubrations of authorship and prophecies 
of the future. American babies have 
something premature about them, and 
do not suck the thumb like foreign ba- 
bies. I have a suspicion that they have 
eschewed the creeping upon all-fours, 
and hitch along in unseemly wise fashion, 
while seated, like a young monkey. 

Our young men, guilty of much young- 
ness, are now going into politics, which 
promises to be a relief from party old- 
fogyism. Cromwell was ill content at the 
indifference of his son Richard to the in- 
terests of the Commonwealth of England, 
and wrote in this connection, “It went 
to my heart when Henry died.” What 
might have been the destiny of England 
had it been that he lived ? 

Henry died, and Richard, who did not 
inherit the century, but came somewhere 
in the middle of it, was passive, if not 
lazy. This must be the fact with myriads 
of us who are born midway in time, and 
hence the sound conservative common- 
sense of the majorities in civilized na- 
tions. 

Perhaps the world is outgrowing the 
need of genius. Perhaps it is resting 
now, as it has rested often in the long 
ages, waiting for its revelators, its sibyls, 
its prophets. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





ON A PICTURE 


IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK, 


Ir is a childish face; but such a face 
As breathes alone from canvas of old time, 
Where loveliest poetry, and life combine 
With strength to form an ideal boyish grace, 
And shadowed from the forehead’s flushing 
height, 
And shadowed from the mystic darkling eyes 
Is all the loveliness of Italian skies, 
And all the beauty of the Italian night. 
But in those orbs and on that forehead’s space 
More yet there lingers as of olden song, 
Or memories glorious, such as swecp along 
Undimmed by each succeeding age’s trace. 





And the deep flush that rests upon the cheea 
More durkly sensuous than the tropic rose, 
And all the mouth’s full-lipped and red reposa 

realy dawn of future wee aren —_ 

But i: is aaah eee of him who Sen inspired 
The artist’s pencil ? save that feudal time 
Marked him as one lord of a lordly line— 

Say, were not those bright eyes by glory fired ? 

Did no triumphal prime, no full heyday 
Complete the promise of this early glow ? 
All vainly would we moderns seck to know, 

Few echoes come from out the past to say. 

ELLEN Cox, 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER XII.—(Continued.) 


RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS—THE MONGOLIAN TYPE. 


E have said that the head of the 
negro belongs to the dolichocepha- 
dic, or narrow-headed class; and to be 


Fig. 252.--Cuinese DicNiTaRy. 


specific, it should be noted that Quatre- 
fages and other naturalists accept the 
following proportions of length and width 
as a standard by which crania are distrib- 
uted into classes, having relationship to 
size : When the ratio of the longitudinal 
diameter to the transverse diameter is 
less than that of 100 to 78, the cranium 
is said to be dolichocephalic, or elongated ; 
when the ratio varies from 100 to 78 or 
80, the cranium is mesocephalic, or of me- 
dium size; and when the relation varies 
from 100 to 80 and above 80, the cranium 
is said to be brachycephalic, or wide. 

In the Chinaman we meet with the 
type of the great Mongolian family, which 
next receives our attention. The gen- 
eral outline of the face is oblong oval; 
the forehead, cheek-bones, and upper 
maxillary, or jaw-bone, being broad, al- 


though the frontal bone is narrow in pro- 
portion to the width of the face. The 
forehead is more developed in the up- 
per or reflective region than in the ne- 
gro, the supra-marginal convolutions of 
the anterior lobes being generally more 
extensive, especially adjacent to the outer 
cranial ridge which borders the temporal 
region. The facial angle as employed by 
Camper in its application to this type 
varies from. 70° to 80°, while in the case 
of the negro it ranges from 65° to 70°. 
According to Dr. Morton the area of the 
brain-pan ranges in the Mongolian from 
69 to 93 cubic inches. The face appears 
flat, owing to the vertical direction of the 
teeth, the small and flattened nose, and 
small depressed eyes; but the head is 
large and rounded, somewhat conical in 
profile, owing to the long, retreating fore- 
head, but well-developed in the lateral 
regions from the temples to the occiput. 
In the supero-posterior lateral region the 
cranium is very broad, the centers of 
ossification being particularly prominent, 
and the head rounding downward from 
them to the ear; while the crown is rela- 


Fig. 253.—CHINAMAN OF THE SOUTH. 


tively flat, being usually higher at the su- 
perior margin of the frontal bone, or the 





summit of the forehead, than at the cen- 
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ter of the sagittal suture. In this re- 


spect, besides being of the brachycephalic 
class, it differs from the negro type, which, 
. 


Fig. 254.—MoncGouian SkuLt, Hicu Type. 


though narrow and conical in the coronal 
region, is more elevated, especially in the 
track af the sagittal suture. 

Dr. Prichard, in describing the Chinese, 
quotes from Finlayren’s “ Embassy to 
Siam and Hue”: “ The head is peculiar ; 
the antero-posterior diameter being un- 
commonly short; the general form is 
rather cylindrical; .... the top of the 
head is often very flat. The eyes have 
an oblique direction, as if drawn up at 
the outer angle toward the temples, 
which is due chiefly to the droop of the 
upper lid at its outer margin downward 
and over the lachrymal gland, concealing 
it from view—a provision of nature com- 
mon to the ruminants of high latitudes 
and very elevated country—because prob- 
ably the lachrymal organism can not be 
exposed in a severely cold climate with- 
Out positive injury to the eyes.” 

The bilious temperament is character- 
istic of the Mongolian. Among the Chi- 
nese many varieties of it are found ; those 
whose life is active and frugal, indicate 
the muscular or motive phase predomi- 
nating; while among the wealthy, the 
more educated, and ruling class, espe- 
cially in the southern provinces of the 
empire, it is found in combination with 
the lymphatic temperament, so that in 
this case the face is less rugged and 
harsh, and exhibits a higher grade of 
mental culture. ‘The common people of 
the cities south of Peking exhibit in the 
pale yellowish parchment-like hue of 





their strongly-marked features a physical 
condition bordering on the morbid; the 
bilious temperament, by reason of their 
scanty diet and exposure, in its intensity 
showing an.altered or deranged state of 
the organic functions of vegetative life, 
peculiar or idiosyncratic. 

The character of the Chinese as summed 
up by the missionary, Dr. Morrison, has 
for the good traits as indicated among 
themselves, “ mildness and urbanity; a 
wish to show that their conduct is rea- 
sonable, and generally a willingness to 
yield to what appears so; docility, indus- 
try, subordination of juniors ; respect for 
the aged and for parents ; acknowledging 
the claims of kindred.”’ “ These,” he adds, 
“are virtues of public opinion which, of 
course, are in particular cases often more 
show than reality; for, on the other hand, 
the Chinese are specious, but insincere ; 
jealous, envious. and distrustful to a 
high degree. Conscience has but few 
checks but the law of the land; and a 
little frigid ratiocination on the fitness of 
things, which is not generally found ef- 
fectual to restrain when the selfish and 
vicious propensities of our nature may 
be indulged with present impunity. The 
Chinese are generally selfish, cold-blood- 
ed, and inhumane.” 

In this brief reviewal of an experienced 
observer, we notice a close correspond- 


Fig. 255.—Moncouian Sxuit, Tor View. 


ence to the indications of cerebral organi- 
zation and to temperamental effects upon 
character; the latter impressing the cold, 
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impassive demeanor which accompanies 
even deeds of atrocious violence and 
cruelty. In the contour of the head of 





Fig. 2<6.—MOoNGOLIAN SKULL, Posterion View. 


the Chinaman of the better class are seen 
indications of energy, industry, self-reli- 
ance, curiosity, yet reserve and reticence, 
pertinacity, with no great stock of social 
feeling. Hamilton Smith describes the 
race, or rather that portion of it that in- 
habits the upper regions of the Chinese 
empire, as “less under amatory influences, 
less prolific, less enduring of toil than 
the other typical forms of man; hence he 
is more disposed to severity when he has 
power; inflicting needless torture on a 
victim or captive, less from natural feroc- 
ity than from the want of individual 
self-reliance, which is thus prone to 
express fear by precaution. More 
readily reduced to order when sub- 
dued, he evades rather than resists 
oppression by force; he is more ob- 
stinate than brave, but savage to self- 
destruction when roused by despair; 
avoiding personal exertion, he rides 
in every region where the horse is 
accessible ; more imitative than in- 
ventive, he exerts his ingenuity to 
apply mechanical aids to necessary 
labors. Sitting at work he is dexter- 
ous, but little tasteful, at handicraft 
professions, preferring patient elabo- 
ration to exertion; lazy yet glutton- 
ous, omnivorous, with scarcely any 
distinction; filthy, amounting to a 
dread of water; in war trusting to 
his horse or to numbers, and finding 
sudden eruption, cruelty, plunder, and 


desolation more congenial than open 


battle and victory.” * 
* “ Natural History of the Human Species." 





This description applies to the tribes 
of Chinese Tartary and to other hyper- 
borean branches of the Mongolian, with 
much more fidelity than to the people 
of China proper, who are known for 
their industry, patience, and orderly 
habits. (See Fig.) Still less does it 
apply to the Japanese, a somewhat high- 
er type of the Mongolian, whose simi- 
lar life has in many respects developed a 
more liberal species of intellectual activ- 
ity, a more receptive spirit, if it has not 
changed much the religious character. 
On this point Col. Smith says: “ With 
the mind more vacant than contempla- 
tive, the religious sentiment has never 
risen above an indistinct idea of a Su- 
preme Being, a heaven, or a solar wor- 
ship. A deified or ancestral and fraternal 
obedience stands in lieu of practical re- 
ligion, and is the key-stone of absolute 
power in the State; hence coercion is 
the civilization of the masses, ceremo- 
nious punctiliousness that of their supe- 
riors ; ignorant self-laudation the acquire- 
ment of the literati; and insolence the 
portion ofall..... Though early in the 





Fig. 257.—Hypersorean MoncGouian SKULL. 


possession of the mariper’s compass, and 
particularly the Japanese, long compelled 





to familiarity.with the sea, none of the 
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beardless tribes ever became true navi- 
gators or reasoning ship-builders.” 

The temperament of the Mongolian 
as indicated by his physiology, and es- 
pecially by his complexion, exerts an 
influence upon his mental faculties 
which is well expressed by the term Jas- 
sive. In the case of the negro we may 
with consistency regard the temperament 
as sluggish, as in point of sensibility he 
is inferior to the Mongolian, while the 
latter is inferior to the European. The 
skin of the negro, like that of all the dark 
races, is furnished with a more liberal 
endowment of the third layer (the mucous 
membrane of Malpighi, or refe-mucosum, 
which interposes between the scarf and 
true skin, and furnishes the coloring mat- 
ter) than the lighter races. This mem- 
brane is rather thicker in the negro than 
the epidermis, and vascular in organiza- 
tion. The comparative sensibility of the 
cuticle in the dark races depends upon 
the thickness of this inter-layer, and on 
account of its greater thickness in him, 
the sensibility of a negro is vastly less 
than that of a white man; and as in the 
skin of the yellow race, the rete-mucosum 
is thinner than in the skin of the negro, 
the Chinaman possesses much more nerv- 
ous sensibility than the black, yet in com- 
parison with the European, whose cxéz's 
vera, or true skin, with its minute net- 
work of nerves, is mainly protected by 
the epidermis, his sensibility is greatly 
inferior. 

In correspondence with their lack of 
nervous susceptibility, the negroes of Af- 
rica and their related tribes of Oceanica 
are not subject to nervous diseases. They 
sleep soundly in every disease, and mental 
disturbances do not keep them awake. 
They can bear surgical operations with 
less inconvenience than white Men; what 
would cause intolerable suffering to the 
latter, a negro will almost disregard.* 

So the passive temperament of the 
Chinaman, Tartar, and Japanese enables 
them.to bear pain with comparative ease, 
and this want of delicate sensibility is 


* Dr. Moseby’s “ Treatise on Tropical Diseases,” 





commensurate with their cerebral sus- 
ceptibility. The Mongolian may attain 
to a certain degree of civilization, but 
beyond that, unaided, he can not pass. 
Intellectually he is vastly superior to the 
negro, yet not originative or speculative ; 
his imitative faculty is active, while in- 
vention is exercised to a very moderate 
extent, producing no great results, noth- 
ing of that startling, transforming nature 
which has become almost characteristic of 
Western civilization. A considerable ad- 
vance may be noticeable in his practice 
of the useful arts, but very little in the 
sciences ; the science of numbers is scarce- 
ly more than rudimentary, and therefore 





all the sciences depending on it are of the 
same nature ; and then all the arts which 
relate to the conveniences of. life are in 
much the same condition which has been 
theirs for ages. Morally, he has elements 
of superstition; his worship is formal 
and cold, yet arbitrary in its prescriptions ; 
there is little or nothing of warm, relig- 
ious devotion. He is inferior to the ne- 
gro in his appreciation of a supernatural 
power ruling the universe, yet less sus- 
ceptible to the effort of the missionary 
to draw him away from the idols of his 
superstition. He reveres the past, the 
sword of his rulers, his teachers, his an- 
cestors, and the usages of centuries have 
a paramount influénce in his convictions. 
He is not aggressive or courageous, yet 
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politic, sly, treacherous, and revengeful. 
Hence it is that intercourse in his coun- 
try with other nations is forbidden or par- 
tially permitted. 

The great expansion of the temporal 
region of the Chinese head, indicating as 
it does the large development of the cere- 
bral parts within, has its complement in 
the racial character as we have seen, but 
it is further illustrated by the descrip- 
tions of the peculiar habits and customs 
of the Chinese published in the writings 
of travelers who have visited the country 
of our typical Mongolian. 

One writer says: “A more selfish na- 
tion is not to be found on earth. The 
organs of Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, 
and Cautiousness are greatly developed, 
and exercised in industrious traffic among 
themselves and more immediate neigh- 
bors to the exclusion of ‘outside barba- 
rians.. There are few points in their 
character which are worthy of admiration 
besides their peacefulness, industry, and 
thrift. The desire for gain renders them 
industrious and thrifty; the fear of its 
loss renders them peaceful and contented. 





Cautiousness and Secretiveness (being 
very influential) render them timid, sus- 
picious, and reserved; and ridiculously 
large Self-esteem causes them to regard 
themselves as ‘the Celestials,’ the only 
civilized and enlightened nation on the 


face of the earth, and the repository of 


all the arts and sciences for tens of thou- 
sands of years gone by.” 

In the Turk, a branch of the Mongo- 
lian, we observe similar features of or- 
ganization and character, although the 
Turk has been much modified by his 
long neighborhood with Western peoples 
and white civilization; his more aggres- 
sive elements having led him to venture 
into distant regions, and by war and con- 
quest add to his territorial possessions 
and wealth, and thus gratify the demands 
of his selfish nature. The cranium of the 
Turk has a somewhat more elevated con- 
tour than the Chinese head, is prominent 
in the crown, and approaching the conical 
in general form. The ruling class in China, 
the Mantchu, originally came from the 
same nomadic stock out of which sprang 
the modern Turk. 





SELF-ESTEEM. 


Doge peculiarity with Phrenology is 
the simplicity, appropriateness, and 
common sense of its terms. 

It is remarkable that the founders of 
this science should have used such simple 
terms, and quite as remarkable, if not 
more so, that those who introduced the 
science to the English-speaking world 
should have reproduced these terms in 
plain Quaker-like English at first, and 
that they did not follow the practice of 
other branches of science and devise 
names from the Latin or Greek. Per- 
haps if they had, this noble science would 
have received more attention and respect 
from the world at large; but with the 
sensible it would not, merely on that ac- 
count, have been received with any more 
favor. 

The world, however, is graduating from 
the idea that it is more appropriate and 





more intellectual to devise and use names 
from the dead languages than from our 
present living tongue. We will not quar- 
rel with the past. We accept in other 
branches what the world has handed 
down to us, with the hope that even 
these terms may be simplified, and hail 
with pleasure every attempt in the direc- 
tion of simplicity and common-sense. 
Certainly Phrenology set a good example 
in nomenclature as well as in science. 
To some “ Self-esteem,” Latinized or put 
into Greek, would appear more learned 
and beautiful; but to the sensible world 
such terms are merely arbitrary sounds, 
and do not convey near as much mean- 
ing as when in the mother tongue. In 
more ways than at first appears, Phre- 
nology is the grandest and most sensible 
of sciences. It teaches of the grandest 
element in man—of the highest created 
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thing in nature—of the human brain, 
within the recesses of which lie the sub- 
tle forces that overcome and rule the 
world and link the material with the 
spiritual; and the only element or force 
that has power to develop aspirations for 
the advancement of man, and to build 
up a Jacob’s ladder toward the Infinite. 

All words have their peculiar shades 
of meaning; and the same word does 
not, under all circumstances, have the 
same significance. So such a science as 
Phrenology can certainly take as much 
liberty in words as is taken with them in 
every-day conversation. When words are 
adopted as names for certain objects, 
whether scientific or mechanical, they 
become, as it were, new words; they 
have a technical meaning, much like a 
color under a different or peculiar light ; 
it is the same color, yet its effect is pecul- 
iar and unlike what it would be under 
ordinary conditions. 

The phrenologist uses the word “ Self- 
esteem” to designate a certain faculty 
of the mind. People outside of those 
familiar with Phrenology do not under- 
stand the peculiar shade of meaning that 
’ is intended by this term, and invariably 
they give it its literal and not its techni- 
cal meaning. Tell one unfamiliar with 
the technical use of this term that he has 
“Self-esteem” well developed, and he 
will consider it an insult, while it may be 
a very high compliment. 

The nomenclature of Phrenology is 
simple and complete, and it would seem 
that no one could reasonably find much 
fault with it. Even though I admit this, 
yet for reasons herein given I should like 
to make a slight change in designating 
this one faculty, “Self-esteem,” and only 
in this one. I should like to substitute 
control for “esteem,” so that it would 
stand “Self-control.” Perhaps I may be 
mistaken in my understanding of this 
faculty, but as I view it, “ Self-control” 
would have been more applicable, and 
would more forcibly represent the pe- 
culiar property of this faculty or power of 
the brain. I have no desire to remove 
“the ancient landmarks,” at least with- 





out good and sufficient reasons, nor to 
force any change that may not be for the 
better. I only offer this as a suggestion. 
As I view the faculty now known as 
“ Self-esteem,” it is not so much a prop- 
erty that makes us think well of our- 
selves as it is a property that gives us 
power to do what we desire, or the 
power to carry out the desires of the mind. 

It may be said that other faculties, 
such as “ Firmness,” “ Imitation,” “Com- 
bativeness,” etc., give us this power; but 
a person may have all the other faculties 
well developed, but if “Self-esteem” is 
small, he will lack the power to use his 
faculties to the best advantage. With 
small “Self-esteem,” we are like chil- 
dren—we may have the ability, but we 
lack the power to use that ability to the 
fullest extent with success. Oftentimes 
in life we see a man with immense in- 
tellect, and even a well-balanced brain, 
but lacking in “ Self-esteem.” He is like 
a hundred-horse-power engine that, for 
some deficiency in its parts, can only be 
worked up to fifty or seventy-five horse- 
power at the most; while, on the other 
hand, we often see men with ordinary in- 
tellects who in practical life are superior 
to those whose intellectual faculties (so 
called) far surpass them. The world 
somehow weighs men correctly [through 
“ Human Nature”), yet it wonders how it 
is. If brain-size is an indication of brain- 
power, how is it that B. is superior to A., 
when it would seem that A., according to 
thezr understanding of the rules of Phre- 
nology, should be the abler man? Be- 
cause they can not understand it, simply 
for the reason that they will not heed 
the teachings of the only science that 
will divulge this secret of nature to 
them: they, with little thought or care, 
condemn the very agent that can en- 
lighten them. 

Of course other faculties come in and 
aid the mind, or better, make up the 
mind; the mind acts as a whole, al- 
though its acts are colored by the faculty 
which, for the time being, is the most 
active or predominant. “ Firmness” aids 
a man in the use of his other faculties, 
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and is closely allied and in close juxtapo- 
sition to “Self-esteem.” While bearing 
this in mind, I do not care to depart 
from the faculty at present before me. 

One of the most surprising things in 
this world is to see how well artists have, 
as it were by a high grade of instinct, 
put so much character in the mere out- 
line of the heads of noted individuals of 
the past. How true they have been to 
nature! not only long before the age of 
Phrenology and independent: of it; but 
how well they have conveyed to the eye 
the characteristics of men of prehistoric 
time! 

None of them ever saw Esau or Jacob ; 
yet when they desire to portray those 
two characters, how well they do it, z.e., 
convey the characters of the two men as 
we learn of them from history. Two 
good artists, unknown to each other and 
in different parts of the world, and even 
in different ages of the world, would not 
essentially vary in their delineation of 
these characters. There would be a vari- 
ation in detail, but in the essential feat- 
ures which govern the intellectual qual- 
ities of the two they would agree. We 
see this in Homer—in Ulysses. But the 
most striking characters, and which best 
illustrate our subject, are Moses and 
Aaron. 

Moses and Aaron lived thousands of 
years ago, and it is not at all probable 
that portraits of them were then taken 
or thought of; yet see how nicely the 
conventional portraits of these two great 
founders of an immortal school agree 
with the description of their characters 
as handed down to us. Moses had in- 
tellect ; he had executive ability ; he had 
Spirituality and force; he had the qual- 
ities to organize and direct; yet with all 
his great and wonderful powers he is 
weak. The theological world says Auméle. 
What is the trouble? Aaron is made his 
lieutenant, and supplies the needed qual- 
ity. It is not Firmness, for we see 
that Moses is firm ; it is not intellect, for 
in this Aaron is inferior to Moses; it is 
not Spirituality or force, for Moses is not 
lacking in these; it is not steadfastness 








of purpose, for in this Moses is a most 
superior character. Moses lacks self- 
trust; lacks the power to use his great 
ability for the great purpose of develop- 
ing a new system. Some may think it a 
want of Language; but had he had Self- 
esteem well developed there would have 
been no trouble on account of Language. 

Moses had great ideas; he had power 
to grasp the right and to reject the wrong; 
wisdom to perceive that which was best 
for his people and to make the best use 
of the wisdom of the age. But the mind 
lacked faith in itself; it lacked control 
or mastership of its great faculties and 
powers. 

The world is full of such men; and 
many a Moses has sighed for an Aaron, 
and many an Aaron has been lifted up 
above the plane of mediocrity by some 
unseen power directing him to unite him- 
self with a Moses. Moses and Aaron 
united, to use a forcible yet common 
phrase, made a “strong combination.” 
Independent of each other, they were 
weak. 

After studying these men, their times, 
and their works, let us turn to the ideal 
portraits of them by the noted artists of 
the world. We find Moses represented 
with a noble forehead and good general 
outline, a good, well-developed and 
large back-head, but with a concave line 
in the region of Self-esteem; while in 
Aaron the forehead is not so well de- 
veloped, quite straight on top and with 
a square turn at the occiput ; Self-esteem 
large and full. The power that Aaron 
contributed was just what was needed; 
what he lacked in intellect he made up in 
the power to use to the best advantage, 
not only what he had, but what Moses 
was unable to use because of what the 
world calls “ modesty.” 

In this connection I should like to go a 
little out of my way to make one other 
remark in regard to these men. Of late 
there has been a disposition to criticise 
their works. I think it well, and not only 
well, but just and right to judge these 
men, and all men, by the age in which 
they live, particularly so when we see 
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that the general aim of their lives was to 
do good; to advance the world to a 
higher sphere; to liberate a race or a 
people. A brute like Nero or Constan- 
tine does not deserve this liberal inter- 
pretation of his acts. Judge not a man 
who lived three or five thousand years 
ago by the light, and I might say dark- 
ness, of the present age, inasmuch as we 
must necessarily be in the dark as to 
many details of a past and remote age. 
Again, in connection with the subject 
of art, although artists have succeeded 
so well, even centuries ago, in delineating 
character independent of the science of 
Phrenology, I do not think there is one 
that would not be a better artist by 
the study of this science; he would not 
be obliged, as was undoubtedly the case 
with these ancient artists in drawing 
Moses and Aaron, to resort to models. 
He would be independent of models, at 
least in this particular, and he would be 
always ready to make his outlines con- 
form to the character he wished to por- 
tray. He would not longer need to 
search the wide world for a model to suit 
his imagination. The models he wanted 
would be ever present with him, and he 
would only need to consult his own im- 
agination to call them forth when re- 
quired by the demands of the hour. 
Sometimes we see a man who appears 
to be very diffident. Perhaps he has an 
object in assuming a character favorable 
for his ambition. For some sinister pur- 
pose he may assume the 76/e of the very 
modest man, but so soon as the objective 
point is gained, we see he has no lack of 
self-confidence. He has perfect self-con- 
trol, and his assumed bashfulness sud- 
denly disappears. When a person with 
a well-developed occiput, a right-angle 
turn at Self-esteem or long projection at 
this point, appears to be very bashful, the 
world may well doubt his sincerity. One 
who has been living in the country, away 
from the crowd of cities, may honestly 
appear bashful or embarrassed on being 
introduced to an assembly beyond what 
he is accustomed to, but he soon rallies 
and gains confidence, and with a little 





association is as much at home in the 
greater crowd of a city, as he was in the 
smaller circle of his country home. 
Again: the man raised in the city amid 
noise and strife, even though self-esteem 
be smaller in him than in the man from 
the country, will, from the surroundings 
of his every-day life, become accustomed 
to the multitude and busy affairs of the 
city, and be much less affected by it than 
if he grew up in some quiet country place. 
Again: Self-esteem must be measured, 
as all other faculties, and even as all 
other things are, by its surroundings. 
The ignorant man in the presence of the 
cultivated man, feels his inferiority. But 
the diffidence or bashfulness that grows 
out of a man’s consciousness of his in- 
feriority or lowness of rank must not be 
confounded with his self-esteem. For 
example, take the slave or the peasant ; 
they may have immense self-esteem, and 
in the presence of their equals or peers 
may assert it, while in the presence of 
superiors they may appear, and honestly 
so, to be diffident. But this diffidence is 
a matter of relative culture, and not a 
matter of relative balance of brain. Look 
well to the occiput and we will ot be 
taken by-surprise in this matter. We 
will not be deceived by artificial sur- 
roundings or by assumed manner, for 
Self-esteem, as well as the other faculties, 
will assert itself; only self-ignorance can 
deceive us in this matter. 

Rope-walkers, acrobats, and marksmen, 
in addition to their other faculties, want 
large Self-esteem, or self-control. It is 
commonly called “ nerve "—at least nerve 
is the only word non-phrenologists have 
to describe self-control in a man; they 
must have some word, and “nerve” 
sounds well, so they use it. Well, z¢ zs 
nerve insomuch as the organ of Self-es- 
teem is a part of the great nerve-force— 
the brain—which governs and directs the 
actions of men. All public men, actors, 
opera-singers, etc.,»need and have Self- 
esteem well-developed. Some are not 
as well-developed in this organ as others, 
yet, other things being equai, the larger 
Self-esteem, will guarantee the more 
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success. Self-esteem, or control, is espec- 
ially necessary in all such professions, 
as it gives and inspires confidence in 
one’s ability to carry out the conceptions 
of the mind. 

Artists and engravers need this faculty 
well-developed, and it is quite as essential 
in the good penman; though a man 
with large Self-esteem may from indif- 
ference become very careless, but the 
fine, even, and elegant lines can not be 
made without large Self-esteem back of 
the other faculties. The artist requires 
it not only for his lines, but for his colors ; 
it gives him power to “lay on” the color 
in such a masterly manner as shall pro- 
duce the effect required ; while it gives 
the engraver mastership over the hand, 
whereby he produces those marvelous 
effects of light and shade with mere lines. 

The witty man must necessarily have 
large Self-esteem ; no matter what the 
sense of wit and humor may be, it can 
not be ever ready without Self-esteem. 
A person with small Self-esteem, I think, 
was never good at repartee. His wit, if 
he has any, will always be too late; it 
will not be on the “ spur of the moment,” 
and thereby produce its best effect. The 
man who wants to excel as a “clown” or 
“end-man ” must, in connection with his 
temperament and wit, have well-devel- 
oped Self-esteem. The Chinese literati 
must have this faculty large, otherwise 
they could not do what is required of 
them. In the civil service of China it is 
said the literati play a very active part. 
At stated periods they compete for some 
office underthe government. They are put 
into separate rooms, furnished with pen, 
ink, and paper, and given a theme on 
which to write. He who produces the 
best manuscript—-best in composition, 
combination of thought, with neatness 
and rapidity—is pronounced the best 
man. Large Self-esteem is certain of its 
marks, and therefore produces the supe- 
rior work. There is little or no hesita- 
tion or changeableness of mind which 
requires erasures, interlineations, etc. 
Large Self-esteem knows what it wants to 
do, and with unfaltering hand does it. 





In public speaking, more than in writ- 
ing, this faculty asserts itself. Of course 
other faculties are needed, but Self- 
esteem, more than any other, gives the 
power to act, or, as was expressed by a 
public man some time since, “to think 
on one’s legs.” Small Self-esteem can 
not do this. Over-balanced Self-esteem, 
however, instead of being advantageous 
is detrimental, as it causes one to make a 
fool of himself by attempting more than 
his faculties are capable of. With much 
assurance he mounts the public stage or 
attempts a v6/e beyond his powers. Peo- 
ple call him conceited, or a “crank.” 
His confidence in himself is larger than 
his ability to do. 

Oftentimes, though, men who are termed 
conceited seem not to lack in ability when 
brought to the test, for the simple reason 
that their large Self-esteem, or control, 
gives them the power to use their other 
faculties to the best advantage; and 
although they may be inferior on com- 
mon occasions, men of superior talents 
are obliged to admit that “they did ad- 
mirably,” and that they “ surpassed them- 
selves.” The circumstances of the hour 
simply forced them to concentrate their 
strength, and enabled them fo show it up 
to the best advantage—only through a 
large and well-developed occiput were 
they*able to do this. 

In olden times the ready speaker was 
thought to be inspired ; indeed, it is a com- 
mon thing, even now, among the lower 
grades of society, to see a peculiar re- 
gard—almost veneration—for the ready, 
off-hand speaker ; ignorant people think 
it akin to the “inspiration of the past.” 
In olden times men were necessarily 
obliged to cultivate this ready faculty 
more than at present, but as society ad- 
vances it requires a finish that can not 
be attained by this process. The Press 
has, to a considerable extent, introduced 
a new order of things. The Press is an 
ever-ready agent ; it comes to the people, 
and people have not to go to the scene of 
action to see or hear for themselves. 
Notwithstanding the changes wro‘twit 
by the Press, good speaking will c~ utinue 
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to be in demand—the Press will be its 
auxiliary and not its opponent. 

Men at times appear to speak extem- 
poraneously, but behind this there is a 
studied preparation that the world knows 
nothing about. Under these circum- 
stances a man shows to better advantage 
on a subject with which he is familiar 
than on one strange and new to him, and 
when he has to do his original thinking 
“on his legs.” When the subject is very 
familiar to him—when he has been over 
the ground many times—he may not re- 
quire any notes, and may even do better 
without them. Members of Congress, or 
lawyers in the halls of Congress or be- 
fore the bar, as extemporaneous speak- 
ers may be. very effective ; but invite the 
same men to deliver an address before 
some institute, some college or univer- 
sity, and it is seldom that they will vent- 
ure to do the same in an extemporaneous 
manner; they may make a few remarks, 
but for a regular, set address, they prefer 
to have the manuscript before them or 
on such occasions they are addressing 
scholars who will not only weigh every 
thought, but every expression, and meas- 
ure it by their own high standard. What 
the vulgar think inspiration, the scholar 
thinks crude and unfinished. But in 
whatever capacity man has to act pub- 
licly, he needs Self-esteem in order to do 
his work well—to do it in a manner that 
will command attention and respect. 

Probably in no department of culti- 
vated life is Self-esteem so much thought 
of and demanded by those in authority 
as in the army or navy of a country. 
Let two young men go to the military or 
naval academy, one with Self-esteem 
large, and the other with not more than 
an average development; the one with 
large Self-esteem, which prompts him to 
carry his head well. up and to manifest 
dignity in his carriage, will be regarded 
with the most favor, even though his 
talents be quite, inferior to the other. 
Here lies one strong reason why Phrenol- 
ogy should be accepted in these schools, 
and why the old system should be done 
away. Mere Self-esteem does not make 





the man in any particular. The bully, 
the coward, and the thief, generally have 
this faculty well-developed ; yet at first 
glance the assurance that this faculty im- 
parts to the world at large, is that of 
courage, ability, and even honesty. Un- 
less other faculties support one’s courage 
—support their self-esteem—Self-esteem 
itself soon becomes a pernicious element, 
and is as bold in being the coward as it 
was in playing the part of the brave. To 
our sorrow, we had many instances of 
this during the war. Men were chosen 
to command simply because of their im- 
posing carriage zu times of peace. The 
man with merely large Self-esteem, but 
small Firmness, Combativeness, etc., may 
appear brave and confident when there 
is no need of their exercise, but when 
tried the coward develops in him rapidly ; 
while the man with only average Self- 
esteem, but with large Firmness, Com- 
bativeness, etc., grows at every moment. 

During the war an officer came to 
Washington. He had a most noble car- 
riage, was the envy of weak men, the ad- 
miration of the lower grades, and of so- 
ciety at large. His ‘noble presence,” 
more than anything else, obtained him a 
prominent command. He proved a very 
ordinary man, even imbecile, but to the 
last he carried his “noble presence”; z.¢., 
he stood very erect. He spoke, what 
ordinary talk he had to say, with much 
dignity. His “small talk ” seemed wisdom 
to the simple, but his peers in rank—the 
old soldiers—soon weighed him, and 
always spoke of him with a certain easy 
contempt; mere “noble presence” did 
not go far with them ; they wanted some- 
thing more solid. The world at large 
does not seem to know the reason why 
such men “take,” when better men do 
not. “Oh,” they say with Barnum, “the 
world likes to be humbugged.” Take off 
the man’s hat, stand him in profile, and 
the secret is soon read by the phrenolo- 
gist—“ occiput well-developed.” 

Some years ago a party of about halfa 
dozen young folks were, after dark, going 
“’cross lots” and over a certain railroad. 
A young military student among them 
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seemed to be their leader. There was a 
double track, and trains were approaching 
from_both ways. Strange to say, they 
had rushed headlong on the tracks, with- 
out first using their common-sense, to 
learn the condition of things. The trains 
were coming; they were in a “cut” sur- 
rounded by rocks. What should they do? 

The party naturally turned to the young 
would-be military man for counsel. His 
idea was for all to stand straight as an 
arrow, between the tracks! and let the 
trains pass. What a ridiculous idea! and 
he did his utmost to get the young ladies 
and others with him to dothis. But their 
common-sense prompted them to seek 
the side of the track and the recessed por- 
tions of the rock. The young gentleman, 
however, carried out his plan alone. When 
the trains had passed, the rest of the party 
came out safely from their retreat, and 
expected to find their comrade as safe as 
themselves, but he responded not to their 
calls, nor could they, for some time, find 
his scattered remains. Now, if this young 
man had lived to have fulfilied his am- 
bition as an officer, and had a company 
of soldiers under him, and in a similar 
position, according to the military laws 
of the world they would have had to obey 
him. The service and the country might 
have suffered the loss of many valuable 
lives. 

For our army and navy we want good, 
able, practical, and dignified men ; we do 
not want men chosen on the basis of one 
faculty, or even a few faculties, but on 
their general practical make-up. Self- 
esteem is a good and necessary quality in 
an officer, but alone it does not give the 
' qualities to command. 

There is an old saying, “ Learn to com- 
mand by first learning to obey.” This is 
the merest nonsense, for the very men 
who will be the most servile to superiors, 
and most ready to obey, are the last 
to be intrusted with an important com- 
mand. Unless a man has the natural 
gilts to command, he will not make much 
of a commander. He may learn, like a 
parrot, how to repeat commands that he 
has learned from the books, but he can 








never be a true leader and director of 
men. With large Self-esteem he may be 
a good “ figure-head,” and in times of 
peace give with dignity the stereotyped 
commands of his rank, but in the day of 
contest he will be found wanting, unless 
Firmness, Combativeness, and other es- 
sential faculties come in to support him 
in the hour of need. In no place is Phre- 
nology more essential than in determin- 
ing the characters of young men about to 
enter our land or sea service, and I hope 
the day will come when this truth will be 
recognized, and when mere self-esteem 
will not be the highest recommendation. 

It is well enough for a young man to 
stand erect and look “ manly,” but a ram- 
rod down a boy’s back does not make a 
man or a hero of him, and learning to fill 
a low position does not qualify him to 
command in a higher one. Many a man 
who would make an admirable non-com- 
missioned officer, would not be worth 
anything as a captain, major, colonel, or 
general; and a man who might make a 
first-class captain-general, might not be 
worth anything as a colonel, captain, or 
even as a sergeant. Many a man who 
would make a good colonel would not 
be a success as a general, and the reverse. 
The idea of learning to command by 
learning to obey—learning to fill a high 
position by learning to fill a low one, is 
ridiculous. Some men in the ranks, with 
suitable surroundings and culture, might 
make first-class generals, but if they did, 
it would be because of their inherited 
talents, and the power of self-cstcem to 
use those talents to the best advantage, 
and not because they had served through 
all the grades, from the highest to the 
lowest. 

In due parts and proportions this is 
a strong organ; it is a General of the 
forces; it acts at the proper time, and in 
the most effective manner; it is the ever- 
ready faculty, the faculty that maintains 
self-control, that dictates calmness to the 
General in the heat of battle, and shows 
when and how to act in the most effective 
manner. It is the faculty demanded by 
the captain of a vessel, when shipwreck is 
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imminent, and bids him keep cool and | sea, in the exploring expedition when life 
give the best order for the moment. It is | often hangs by a thread; in the presence 
equally as essential in the commanding | of danger, in the roar of battles, in the 
fireman, when a fierce fire is raging, and | quiet of the sick-room, in the emergencies 
much life and property are at stake. of every-day life; on the stage, in the 
It is demanded in the nice surgical op- | railroad accident, or catastrophe at sea, it 
eration, when a slight cut in the wrong] is the faculty that whispers in the ear, 
direction will destroy the life of the | “Keep cool,” “Don’t lose your head, as 
patient. It is the faculty or power that | all depends on how you act.” 
imparts coolness to others, and under the Self-esteem is the quality that gives 
most trying circumstances is not be-| self-control, and when sustained by the 
wildered. In every departmert of life | higher faculties of the brain, it becomes a 
Self-esteem comes in with its important | most noble element in our nature. 
part. In the severe trials of the polar ISAAC P, NOYES. 








HOUSEHOLD PESTS. 


«¢ \ J Y goodness, Calantha, just look at | infests flour-mills, bake-houses, granaries, 

4 these disgusting black bugs in | etc., sometimes doing considerable dam- 
the meal-tub! You must have left the | age, by their injuries, to farinaceous sub- 
cover off.” . stances. 


Calantha was sure that she had not left | The worms are about an inch long, yel- 
the cover off, and was equally positive | lowish brown in color, quite smooth, 
that the meal-tub had not been opened | cylindrical in form, with the body divided 
for three weeks. into thirteen rings or joints, counting 

“ Well, I don’t understand it,” said Mrs. | the head as one. The larve shed their 
Householder, as she tipped the bucket | skins several times, and change to pupz 
down upon its side to let the “bugs” run | without previously making a cocoon, and 
out. the perfect insects come forth in about 

The insects complained of were rather | six weeks. This beetle is sometimes very 
elongate beetles, between half an inch | destructive to ship-biscuit packed in casks 
and three-quarters in length, dull brown- | —both larve and beetles eating them 
ish black in color, and very active ; and | through and through. They sometimes 
their presence in the meal-tub was not | make themselves troublesome to the 
such a wonderful thing after all. In | housewife when the meal or flour is old 
and stale; they are rarely found in that 


Creer ee which is fresh or sweet, though they may 
N z get into it if allowed about the premises. 


wre 












The larve form quite a dainty food for 
mocking-birds, and may be bred for this 
purpose in close tin or metallic vessels 
containing stale bread, meal, or flour. 
There is another insect which may be 
menti@ned as affecting farinaceous sub- 
stances, a minute reddish brown beetle 
Fig. 1.—Meat-Worm. Pura, Larva, AND BEETLE.* hardly an eighth of an inch in length, 
known to science as Sitodrepa (Anobium 
panicea.) It is destructive in museums 
and store-houses, and is*found in stale 


short, they were the perfect insects of 
the meal-worm ( 7enebrio molitor), which 





* The straight line shows length of chrysalis in nat- bread, crackers, oatmeal, stored gran, 
ure, 


and even such substances as ginger, cay- 
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enne pepper, and tobacco ; in fact, it can 
“make a living” upon almost anything 
it chances to get into. 

Animal food is injured by insect life 





Fig. 2.—Anosium Panicea (ENLARGED). 


fully as much or more than the farina- 
ceous. Of course, the most serious tor- 
mentors are the flies, which come in 
many different forms, from the teasing 
house-fly to the disgusting creature that 
“biows” meats of all kinds, not put be- 
yond their reach, and particularly that 
which has just begun to be tainted. Al- 
though flies are such a nuisance, they do 
a vast amount of good, and render our 
cities much more habitable than they 
otherwise would be, in their capacity of 
scavengers. The flies in their perfect 
state may do little or no good in this 
direction ; the eggs producing their larvz 
or maggots, however, are invariably de- 
posited in filth or decaying animal mat- 
ter, as this is one of the ways in which 
nature reduces useless matter again to 
its original elements. All food and meats 
should be kept covered, even upon the 
table, if possible, as you may not always 
be sure that the flies wiped their feet 
when they came in, and you can not say 
where their last visits were paid. Rest 
assured, reader, if you have more flies 
than your neighbor, there is a good and 
sufficient reason for it, and you may be 
able to a certain extent to supply the 
remedy. 

Fresh meats are not alone injured, for 
a few days after the discovery 8f the 
meal-worm, Mrs. Householder was aston- 
ished to find some very singular objects 
looking like the dried skins of a short 
bristly worm, upon one of the unused pan- 
try shelves. Calantha was summoned 
again, but had never seen such an exhi- 
bition before, and could not account for 





it. The débriés was cleared away, however, 
but in a few days more was found in ex- 
actly the same place again. 

“TI never did see the beat of it, Calan- 
tha; they must come from something 
alive, and I’m going to find out what it 
is.” The remains of a ham, hanging upon 
a nail high above the shelf, gave the so- 
lution of the mystery. 

The Larder-beetle (Dermestes larda- 
rius) had found the old hock a conven- 
ient receptacle for its eggs, and these, 
deposited in crevices in the meat, had 
hatched into short brownish worms, or 
larve, with bristly hairs, as seen in our 
figure. These, after changing their skins 
several times, finally burrow into the meat 
and there go through the succeeding 
metamorphoses, finally coming forth as 
mature beetles. They are about a quar- 
ter of an inch in length, dull black, with 
a buff band across the base of the wing 
covers (see magnified figure). This pest 
is more frequently found in smoked meats 
that have become tainted or injured, than 
in that which is perfectly fresh. All 
smoked meats are liable to attack, and 
should therefore be covered with canvas, 
or protected in some other manner. There 
are several small species of Dermestidz, 
which are sometimes found in houses; a 
description of them, however, will hardly 
be necessary in this article. 

Beetles are not alone the mischief-mak- 








Fig. 3.—Larper Beetie (ENLARGED). 


ers in the pantry. The Grease-moth 
(Aglossa pinguinalis) feeds upon butter, 
lard, and fatty matters, constructing tubes 
in the larve, conceal themselves, cover- 
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ing them mainly with granules of their 
own excrement. The larve are naked 
caterpillars, blackish brown in color, and 
glossy. The moth is known by its nar- 
row glossy wings, of a smoky gray color, 
crossed by wavy, lighter-colored bands. 

The next figure 
illustrates a very 
pretty little moth 
sometimes seen 
resting upon the 
walls and ceilings 
of our kitchens. In 
color it is brownish, chocolate, and 
white, and it has the habit of turning its 
tail up over its back when at rest. The 
insect is known as the meal-moth ( fyra- 
lis farinalis), and its caterpillars may be 
found around old flour-barrels, and in 
similar places. They should be destroyed 
whenever seen, to prevent their deposit- 
ing their eggs. 

Of course Mrs. Householder was great- 
ly troubled with cockroaches of two or 
three species, First, there were small 
armies of the black cockroach (B/atta 
ortentalés), which makes itself such a pest 
in the pantry and kitchen. Then the 
“croton bugs” (Ectodia germanica) lived 
all over the house, in cupboards and clos- 
ets; in the book-case, and even in the 
table-drawers, They fairly swarmed in 
an old safe-drawer—devoted principally 
to strings and empty paper bags from 
the grocer’s, not a/ways thoroughly emp- 
tied. They got into the food, gnawed 
paper, ate the glazing from the cloth- 
covered books in the library, and made 
themselves at home everywhere, as there 
is nothing that they will not attack if it 
comes in their way and can be eaten. 
The black species, as the name implies, 
is of Eastern origin, and is supposed to 
have come from Asia, first spreading over 
Europe, and thence to our own country. 
Commerce has now disseminated the spe- 
cies throughout the world. The insects 
are miniature roaches the moment they 
burst from the egg, and are found in all 
sizes, from that of an apple-seed, or less, 
to respectable old patriarchs an inch and 
a quarter in length. The wings are not 





Fig. 4.—Meac Morn. 








acquired until the last moult of the skin, 
those of the male being a little shorter 
than the body, while with the female 
they are very rudimentary. The eggs are 
deposited in a mass, in a pod-shaped case, 
arranged in two rows upon either side. 
The American species (Periplaneta amer- 
tcana) is much larger than the preceding, 
and may be known by its longer wings, 
reaching beyond the body. It is very 
generally distributed. The “croton-bug,” 
or German roach, is not more than half 
the size of either of the preceding species, 
and is much lighter colored. They are 
more frequently found in offices or in 
houses heated by steam. 

Cleanliness and powdered borax (the 
mineral sprinkled about their haunts) 
would have rid Mrs, H. of these pests, 
but Calantha was not over-careful to re- 
move barrels and boxes when sweeping 
in the pantry ; food was left around care- 
lessly, and things were often “tucked 
away” to save time, so the roaches “ in- 
creased and multiplied” without let or 
hindrance. Of course we will not hold 
that these insects can always be entirely 
eradicated — particularly the “ croton- 
bugs”’—for most careful housewives are 
often troubled with invasions that come, 
no one knows how, or from whence, but 
the writer does hold that it is possible to 
keep free from them a greater part of 
the time. Persian insect powder or pyre- 
thrum is also a safe and useful remedy. 

Has the reader ever seen a clothes- 
moth, to know the little creature? or are 
the many-colored millers that fly to our 
lighted rooms in the early summer eve- 
nings taken for them, and slaughtered 
indiscriminately? “There is a moth- 
miller—kill it!” is the usual expression, 
as some poor night-flyer, 
with wings expanded an 
inch or more, flits across 
the room. Now be it un- 


derstood that all millers, x 
candle-flies, etc.,are moths; . —_ 2 

. 5.—CLOTHES 
but all moths are not **® pny 


moths, as the name moth 
has been given to an entire group of 
nocturnal insects comprising many hun- 
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dred species,,to distinguish them from 
another group, the day-flyers, called 
familiarly dutterfizes. The moth that in- 
jures our clothing is a minute four- 
winged insect, hardly expanding a quar- 
ter to half an inch, of a light cinnamon 
color, with the luster of satin, and with a 
thick orange tuft upon the head. The 
wings are long and narrow, and are most 
beautifully and delicately bordered with 
a silken fringe, which at their base is 
quite long. They begin to appear about 
May, and their eggs are deposited in the 
folds of curtains, under the edges of car- 
pets, in garments hanging in closets or 
placed in chests or drawers ; and, in fact, 








posing all garments that have been packed 
away in closets, wardrobes, or chests, to 
the air and the heat of the sun, in May 
or June, when the moths first appear, 
thoroughly shaking, brushing, or beating 
them before they are finally put away 
again. A few lumps of camphor will 
keep them out most effectualiy. It is 
also claimed that snuff or black pepper 
strewed under the edges of carpets will 
repel the moths from such situations. 
Furs should be well beaten, and placed 
in linen bags with camphor, and there 
will be little danger of injury. 

“The new Carpet-bug” (Anthrenus 
scrophularia) is an insect that has been 





Fig. 6.—Carpet Buc (Macnirtep). 


anywhere where their larve may find 
suitable food. These larve—which do 
all the damage—construct slender cases 
of woolly fibers or soft hairs, cut into bits, 
joining them together by silken threads, 
and lining the interior of this cylindrical 
tube with the finest silk. The caterpillar 
carries his house around with him, en- 
larging it from time to time, as he needs 
more space. The full-grown larva meas- 
ures about one-fifth of an inch in length, 
is whitish, with a dark-colored head, and 
changes to a chrysalis or pupa, at first 
whitish, then chestnut brown. From 
this, in a few days, emerges the perfect 
insect, to lay more eggs for new genera- 
tions. 

Where care is taken to prevent their 
ravages, itis not a hard matter to keep 
free from them. Harris recommends ex- 








imported from Europe, and which in the 
last three or four years has been quite 
destructive. The larvz work beneath the 
borders of carpets where they are nailed 
to the floor, eating in those portions nu- 
merous holes an inch or more in diame- 
ter. ‘“ They sometimes live in the crev- 
ices of the floor, and following along the 
joint between two boards, cut entirely 
across several breadths of carpeting as 
with scissors.” The larvze are clothed 
with hairs, as in the drawing, and when 
full-grown measure three-sixteenths of 
an inch in‘ length. In color they are 
brownish, banded in two shades. The 
mature insect—only an eighth of an inch 
in length—appears in October, and may 
be known by its beautiful markings of 
white, black, and scarlet. Prof. J. A. 
Lintner, in his admirable report of this 
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insect,* says: “It will unquestionably 
prove an exceedingly difficult insect to 
dislodge. The ordinary applications of 
camphor, pepper, tobacco, turpentine, car- 
bolic acid, etc., are powerless against it. 
It has even been asserted that ‘it grows’ 
fat upon these substances..... The free 





use of benzine has been recommended, | 


to be used in the saturation of cotton, 


with which to fill the joinings of the | 


floors, and crevices beneath the _base- 
boards. 
months.” 
mended as less dangerous and equally 
efficient. 


+ Thirteenth Annual Report of the New York State 
Museum of Natural History for the year 1876. 


This is to be done in the winter 
Kerosene oil is also recom- | 


There is another household pest, the 
scientific name of which is Czmex lectula- 
rius. It is hardly necessary to give its 
common name, and no _ housekeeper 
should tolerate them a day after discov- 
ering their presence. Washing the bed 
with soap and hot water to destroy the 
nits, or young ones, and applying to all 
crevices, cracks, and nail-holes a satu- 
rated solution of corrosive sublimate in 
alcohol (applied by means of a feather), 
is the best known and most efficient 
remedy. As the alcohol will turn varnish 
white, a little care should be exercised in 
using the preparation. A second appli- 
cation may sometimes be necessary. 

CHARLES RICHARDS DODGE, 





THE ROBINS. 


WHEN morning lifts his languid eyes 
Above the silent hills, 

And vapors hang like misty shrouds 
O’er softly-flowing rills, 

While through my window, dewy-fresb, 
The lilac-odors float, 

A robin comes beneath my sill 
And pours his lusty note. 


His homestead is a mighty elm, 
Amid whose rafters rude 

Himeelf and partner yearly lodge 
To rear their dusky brood. 

And doubtless many a roving elf, 
Beneath a foreign sky, 

Oft sings of the green cathedral 
Where first he learned to fly. 


Unlike the flaming oriole 
His dress is passing plain, 

A badge of crimson in the breast 
Being all that he can claim. 





Secure amid the trembling leaves 
His wife and children rest, 

Whilst he, with gallant eagerness, 
Serves breakfast in the nest. 


“Cheer up!” I hear him warble, 

“Night’s gloomy reign is o’er, 

And Phebus’ smile is breaking 
Upon the world once more. 

There’s health for all who labor, 
And to labor’s to be blest, 

For the sunlight bringeth gladness, 
And the moonlight bringeth rest.”’ 


I love my brown philosopher, 
So earnest, yet so gay, 
And gladly lie awake to hear 
His unpretentious lay. 
T’ve toiled thro’ many a weary tome, 
And many a sermon grim, 
Yet have not found such store of hope 
As I have gained from him. 
AUGUSTUS WATTERS. 





THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 
, FROM A PHRENOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


HE training or government of chil- 
dren has been a vexed, unsettled 
question almost from time immemorial. 
From one of the earliest records we have 
in the Bible, when King Solomon so 
tersely said, “Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” down to the books on manage- 
ment of the children of the nineteenth 





century, only one or two of the great 
minds that have existed have given any 
good, permanent ideas that have been 
handed down as useful and beneficial. 
Among these we may mention Locke’s 
volume, entitled ‘‘Thoughts on Educa- 
tion,” and Jean Jacques Rousseau’s four 
volumes, translated from the French. 
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Locke's main idea is that “education is 
not so much learning facts as forming 
habits.” 

We live in a progressive age and can 
not use altogether the books of the past 
on this subject; it is doubtful even if we 
should use anything but our own com- 
mon sense. Those who feel that they 
have a failing in regard to government, 
might well read a few of the books of the 
nineteenth century on this subject, such 
as Jacob Abbott's volumes, entitled “Gen- 
tle Measures in Training of the Young”; 
“H. H.'s” four articles on “Training of 
Children”; Herbert Spencer’s work, and 
Miss Sewell’s work, entitled “ Principles 
of Education.” The works of the above- 
named authors on training and education 
of children have done more good by the 
little practical suggestions there are in 
them than all the theories advanced in 
centuries past. In such acaseas this and 
at such times, we naturally look for some- 
thing even better than thoughts express- 
ed by writers of the past, no matter how 
good. If parents and guardians were 
more apt to govern their charges by the 
common-sense practical rules found in 
Phrenology, there would be less trouble ; 
less talk of the bad manners of the pres- 
ent generation. 

When a parent studies the defects and 
virtues of each child separately, remem- 
bering that hardly any two children are 
so much alike that they can be governed 
in the same manner, he may then arrive 
at some settled method which in the end 
will prove beneficial. Alas! parents are 
too often apt to think their precious 
charges unworthy so much attention and 
treat the younger and elder alike. A 
careful examination of each child’s idio- 
syncrasies from the cradle up to manhood 
must result in parents finding, if they are 
faithful and conscientious, that each one 
needs firm management throughout. Not 
using power in a tyrannical way, for that 
invariably gives a child a dim sense of 
your love of dictation, and he naturally 
rebels ; but kindness should be used with 
it to effectually carry out your designs. 
When a child has learned that the first 





thing is to obey, then half his character 
is formed. It is easy for any child to get 
on in life if he once realizes that his good 
lies in obeying his superiors, not that his 
superiors have a right to dictate anything 
that is not for his good ; but if he realizes 
that his parents’ aim is to save kim future 
trouble, annoyance, and disgrace, and not 
love of power, he will be much more apt 
to fall in with their wishes. A child that 
has a sensitive or stubborn nature should 
never be whipped; half the evils in gov- 
ernment of children have arisen from re- 
sorting to corporal punishment. A stub- 
born child is invariably made worse, and 
a sensitive child will brood over it for 
days, and neither, naturally, will take the 
punishment in its intended light; their 
dispositions can not be improved by such 
means of government. 

The prevalence of corporal punishment 
in the days of our grandparents led to 
many serious results, many homes being 
quite broken up through its influence. 
This enlightened age, to be sure, has done 
away with it, in a great measure ; still 
there can never be too much said against it. 

“Men are but children of a larger 
growth,” and if they treated their chil- 
dren kindly, firmly, and courteously, as 
they are supposed to treat their equals, 
they would realize and perceive a differ- 
ence immediately. 

Parents expect too much, and do not 
begin early enough in the government of 
their little ones, then mourn their way- 
wardness later, and wonder why they are 
afflicted with such rude, ill-mannered 
children. They forget that there should 
be no cessation in their work; that it is 
not the work of a day or year, or a thing 
that can be accomplished by the job. A 
quiet, unseen, unceasing influence for 
good, can do much more toward mould- 
ing a child’s character in a perfect man- 
ner and eradicate the evil than a great 
deal of severe punishment at odd times. 
We have never seen a child which could 
not, sooner or later, be conquered by 
kindness, and there is no necessity at any 
time for being harsh, but the parent must 





use time and patience, 
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Many we meet think their work a com- 
plete failure if they do not see results at 
once; and yet many of the children long- 
est despaired of, become the best men 
and women in after years, and acknowl- 
edge that their success in life was entire- 
ly owing to unceasing care and patience 
combined with judicious government, 
which so impressed itself upon them that 
it followed them through life. If we ex- 
pect aught but good of our children, even 





the worst, we can never succeed. Often 
their deficiencies are inherited from us, 
and we, knowing by experience where we 
have been benefited by certain treatment 
in such cases, can act accordingly. As 
Dr. Lyman Abbott tersely says, “ Success 
is not fees, nor office, nor salary, nor land, 
nor machinery—it is results obtained ; har- 
vests reaped, garnered, distributed; hu- 
manity bettered; the nation improved; 
the world enriched.” 
CECIL HAMPDEN HOWARD. 





THE STRANGER AT A SPANISH INN. 


A the region for miles ~nd miles 
around Arcos is thickly planted with 
olives, which give a pleasing aspect to 
this hilly country. It was late twilight 
when we came clattering into the ancient 
town, and were set down at the house 
where the diligence stopped, which seemed 
to be presided over by three old women. 
We were surrounded at once by a curious 
and helpful population, all eager to seize 
our pieces of luggage and bear them to 
parts unknown. The driver, who was our 
friend, appeared to be having a confer- 
ence with the old women as to whether 
they should have the plucking of us, 
or would send us to the regular posada, 
to which we wished to go. In the grow- 
ing darkness it was impossible to see 
where we were, or where the posada was, 
and it required all our vigilance to keep 
track of our luggage. After a great deal 
of confusion, we found ourselves trans- 
ferred, bag and baggage, to the posada, 
which was almost exactly opposite, in debt 
to half the loafers of Arcos for their valu- 
able assistance. The posada, the best in 
the place, showed no sign of light or life. 
We entered the stables, and made our way 
up a stone staircase to the hotel apart- 
ments. No obsequious landlord or land- 
lady welcomed us, but we at last discov- 
ered a tall, sour-faced maid-of-all-work, 
haughty and dirty, who condescended to 
show us a couple of clean but utterly 
bare little rooms, and undertook to get 
us something to eat. We felt humbly 





obliged. The stranger in Spain, at most 
inns and elsewhere, is treated as if the 
most acceptable thing he could do would 
be to take himself speedily out of the 
country. Our apartments were furnished 
with Spartan simplicity; the guest is al- 
lowed a wash-bowl, but no pitcher, and the 
water given him in the bowl is supposed 
to be quite enough for his needs; but the 
bed, though the mattress is made of un- 
comfortable lumps of wool, is scrupulously 
clean. Our repast was all that we could 
expect. The person who is fond of taste- 
less beans will find Spain a paradise. In 
this land of olives, those served on the 
table are bitter and disagreeable, and the 
oil, in which everything is cooked, is uni- 
formly rancid. But it should be confess- 
ed that the oil is better than the butter, 
when the latter luxury is attainable. 
Something seems to be the matter with 
the cows. I do not wonder that the Span- 
iards are at table a temperate and abstemi- 
ous race. It is no merit to be abstemious, 
with such food and cooking. The wine 
at Arcos, however, was a sort of manza- 
nilla, that made us regard any food with 
favor. It was a medicinal draught, with 
a very strong flavor of camomile; a very 
useful sort, I believe, in the manipulation 
of the market sherry, and exceedingly 
wholesome. So long as a man can drink 
this wine he will not die. I should rec- 
ommend the total abstinence society to 
introduce it into our country.—Aé/antic 
Monthly. 
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THE CHIN AS AN INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


iY the experience of mankind is compe- 
tent to interpret facial indications, 
some of the “propensities” and “ per- 
ceptives ” which Spurzheim lodges in the 
back rooms of his pan-sensorium must 
have a penchant for changing their quar- 
ters. “ Firmness,” for instance, which he 
locates in the posterior part of the upper 
head, undoubtedly manifests itself in the 
prominence of the cézz. “ Draw a face in 
profile,” says Winckelmann, “and observe 
how timidity or its opposite can be ex- 
pressed by the shape of the lower jaw. 
Let the chin be receding, and your profile 
can be made to express pusillanimity and 
feebleness of character, even to the de- 
gree of imbecility. Then, without chang- 
ing any upper line of the profile, combine 
it with a prominent chin, and it will ex- 
hibit firmness. Exaggerate the promi- 
nence, and you can intensify that expres- 
sion to one of obstinacy and ferocity. 
That such contrasts are less striking in 
living faces is owing to the circumstance 
that we take in the expression of all feat- 
ures at a single glance, without analyzing 
the complex effect.” 
Have we not here a positive criterion, 
a rule without an exception? Does it not 
occur to us, on after-thought, that a// 
warlike, aggressive nations have such pro- 
jecting chins, while the weak or degener- 
ate ones are more or less chinless? In 
their classification of the North Ameri- 
can aborigines the Spaniards distinguish 
between Judios mansos and Indios bravos 
(tame and savage Indians). The former 
comprise the different agricultural tribes 
of Central and South America, ignorant 
but harmless creatures, who subsist on 
a vegetable diet ; the latter the carnivor- 
ous savages of the North, who divided 
their time between hunting and warfare. 
In their physical characteristics these 
various tribes of the American autoch- 
thones could hardly be distinguished, if 
it were not for a slight variation in the 
color of their skms and a very marked 
difference in the shape of their chzns. 
Our redskins Aave chins, though they can 





not emulate those of the Indo-Germanic 
race; the Indians of Mexico and South 
America have none. In the profile of a 
vegetarian Indio from the neighborhood 
of Vera Cruz, the lower jaw recedes in 
a sharp line from the mouth to the throat, 
so that his nose, though not excessive in 
size, becomes ridiculously prominent. Ob- 
stinacy with a projecting chin and shrink- 
ing timidity with a receding one are here 
strongly contrasted, and the study of in- 
dividual faces proves Winckelmann’s rule 
to be almost, if not altogether, infallible. 
Can Professor Fowler point out a corre- 
sponding difference in the shape of the 
posterior skull?* “ Amativeness,” too, 
may or may not affect the bones above 
the nape, but Theophrastus, Galen, Della 
Porta, Lavater, Dr. Redfield, and all por- 
trait-painters, agree that it zs disclosed 
by the eyelids, especially the lower ones. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 


* Yes, a relation is generally found to exist between 
the chin and the occipital region, especially the lower 
part. A well-developed temporal lobe usually accom- 
panies a large chin. 





> 


ROBERT FULTON AND THE CONSERV- 
ATIVES OF PUBLIC ORDER.—Seventy-five 
years ago Robert Fulton requested of 
Congress the use of the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, to deliver an 
address on the use of steam for propelling 
boats, but was refused; the “assembled 
wisdom ” of the nation deeming the idea 
too absurd for the consideration of rea- 
sonable men. 





No MAN can safely go abroad that 
does not love to stay at home; no man 
can safely speak that does not willingly 
hold his tongue ; no man can safely gov- 
ern that would not cheerfully become 
subject; no man can safely command 
that has not truly learned to obey; and 
no man can safely rejoice but he that 
has the testimony of a good conscience. 
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HOW A TENOR WAS SAVED. 


A MOONLIGHT night in the wilds of 
Canada; a tent, and a camp-fire, and 
five men sitting before it in various atti- 
tudes of slouchy picturesqueness. They 
had turned their backs upon civilization 
with the one paramount intention of do- 
ing as they pleased. This included many 
minor amusements, such as enjoyment of 
old clothes, fishing, hunting, cooking, eat- 
ing, etc., etc. A novelist, a reporter, a 
lawyer, a private citizen, and the public’s 
favorite tenor, Signor Del Sante, made 
up the party. That day one of the guides 
had returned from town with supplies and 
the mail. Dick Halbreth, the lawyer, had 
not seemed altogether satisfied with his 
communication, making the fact known 
by various shrugs, groans, and whistles, 
which had “ given the thing away,” as Ike 
Hastings, the reporter, remarked, “Say, 
what’s the use of sulking?” the private 
citizen inquired of Dick, who smoked his 
pipe in gloomy silence. 

“T guess you'd sulk if you had received 
such a letter as I have to-day,” Dick re- 
plied. “My wife says she is so lonesome 
and so wretched that she don’t see how 
she can possibly endure it another week. 
I don’t see what’s the use of making a fel- 
low uncomfortable. Confound old Pratt, 
I say! Why couldn’t he have brought 
supplies enough in the first place? If he 
had, this letter might have been quietly 
reposing in the post-office, instead of 
bothering me to death.” 

“Is your wife sick?” the novelist in- 
quired. 

“She don’t say anything about being 
sick. She was well enough when I came 
away, barring her red eyes. Heaven help 
a fellow, I say, who is married to a wom- 
an who weeps on every occasion.” 

“Tears are a sign of sensibility!” said 
Signor Del Sante, who had been humming 
softly to himself, while this conversation 
was going on. “It should give you pride 
and pleasure, that your wife is miserable 
without you. Comrades, would you be 
pleased to listen to a little story of my 
own? It may not be worth much to any 





one beside myself,” as the party ex- 
pressed its desire to hear it; “but it may, 
perhaps, be of a little service. When I 
was very young, I married a lady of Genoa. 
She was very young also, and very child- 
like and simple, but singularly exacting. 
At least that is what it seemed to me. If 
I did not come at the exact moment, 
then she wept for fear that some accident 
had befallen me. When business took me 
from home, if my wife could not be my 
companion, then was she inconsolable. It 
would take me an hour to make my 
adieux, and then I would be compelled to 
tear her from my arms, and run, lest she 
should overtake me, and it would all have 
to be done over again.” 

“That’s my wife to a dot!” the lawyer 
interrupted, bringing his hand down on 
his leg with a resounding slap. 

“ Well,” Del Sante proceeded, “ after a 
while I became weary of so constant a 
display of affection, and at last the day 
arrived when I communicated to my wife 
my dislike of it. 

“«T can not and will not submit longer 
to your tyranny,’ I told her. ‘It has at 
last become insupportable. On account 
of your tears I have no pleasure in the 
thought of coming home; and when I am 
at home I can not enjoy myself, because I 
am always thinking of the trouble I shall 
undergo at parting.’” 

“That was a square deal!” Halbreth 
interrupted again; “a man has a right 
to expect his wife to be a woman, and not 
a baby.” 

“ Well, how did it work?” the novel- 
ist inquired, as Del Sante did not immedi- 
ately go on with his narrative. 

“It had a strange effect,” he replied. 
“ My wife did not contradict a single state- 
ment that I made, nor did she attempt to 
defend herself. When I left the house she 
received my parting kiss with all the 
coldness and impassiveness of a marble 
statue. 

“*Oh! Rosa!’ Icried. ‘This is not 
what, I intended. I have only the wish to 
make you sensible like other ladies.’ 
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“*T can only be myself,’ she said. 

r “*But you are not yourself now,’ I told 
er. 

“*This is my other self,’ she replied. 

“That day I was more miserable than 
ever. We were living in Rome at this 
time, and I was studying very hard. My 
voice had begun to attract attention, and 
I had obtained a small engagement to 
sing in a very bad opera company; but 
that was nothing, as all I wished was a 
chance to show what I could do. My wife 
had a wonderful contralto, and we were 
accustomed to sing much together. She 
had been thoroughly instructed, and was 
also a fine critic. Indeed, she was as much 
my superior in intellect, as she was in 
heart.” "s 

“Oh! that’s the way the wind blows, is 
it?” Dick put in again, 

“Say, Dick,” the novelist entreated, 
“it’s very bad manners to interrupt the 
speaker.” 

“We left our parliamentary manners 
behind us,” said Dick, “but I’m mum. 
Drive ahead, Signor.” 

“ After this,” Del Sante resumed, “there 
were no more tears, no more demonstra- 
tions of affection. My wife sang with me 
when I wished, or sang for me if I desired. 
Our friends frequently commented on the 
similarity of some of our tones. We had 
often amused our visitors by going into 
another room, and allowing them to guess 
which were Rosa’s and which were mine. 
They were always puzzled. Before peo- 
ple my wife seemed the same as formerly, 
because she was never demonstrative in 
company.” 

“Nor mine, either,” Dick exclaimed. 
“ By George, those women are as alike as 
two peas.” 

“But when we were alone! ay, that 
was indescribable torture. My wife re- 
plied pleasantly when I addressed her, 
but never introduced a subject. When I 
kissed her she was ice, although she never 
expressed by word or action that my 
caresses were unwelcome. This state of 


things was a thousand times worse than 
the preceding one; and, of course, could 
not long continue. ‘Do you know, Rosa, 





that I will not longer endure such con- 
duct ?’ I said to her, one evening toward 
the last. 

“*Yes, I know,’ she replied, simply. 

“«But the worst need not come!’ I 
urged. ‘ You have only to be sensible and 
kind to make everything as it used to be.’ 

“ She was deadly pale as she turned her 
eyes on my face, for a moment before an- 
swering, 

“«There is no “used to be,”’ she said 
calmly; ‘and that is the worstof all. If I 
could remember one time when you did 
not scorn my love, I could be happy many 
times, thinking of that; but there never 
was, so there is nothing but desolation to 
look back upon, as well as nothing to 
anticipate.’ 

“A few days after this I left Rome. I 
acted like a coward anda villain, but at the 
time I hardly knew what I was doing; I 
was beside myself with rage and mortifica- 
tion. Then, again, I had found out how 
much my wife really was to me, notwith- 
standing my dissatisfaction with the ex- 
cess of her affection. I had wounded her 
in the tenderest spot, and beyond repara- 
tion. This is the fault of all mankind. I 
think we seldom appreciate our happiness 
until it is removed,” 

“ May be,” said Dick sotto voce. 

“ After a few months spent in traveling, 
I obtained an engagement in Berlin, and 
my voice and method came to be well 
thought of. Indeed, I found myself quite 
popular. For some time I persevered in 
regularly sending remittances to my wife, 
but the money was always returned with- 
out a word.” 

“I don’t know whether my wife would 
do that or not,” Dick remarked, specula- 
tively. 

“Suppose you try and find out?” the 
novelist suggested, aggravated beyond 
endurance by his companion’s interrup- 
tions. 

“Not that,” said the tenor, gravely. 
“Loving, sensitive women are the same 
all over the world, and your wife would 
doubtless send your money back just as 
mine did. Well, one day I met with mis- 
fortune. A severe cold, which kept me 
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in bed for many weeks, left my voice 
thick and uncertain. My manager was 
kind, and the public indulgent, but after 
a while it began to be noised about that 
Signor Del Sante had lost his voice. My 
enemies—I had but a few, but they made 
up in ferocity what they lacked in num- 
bers—set about to ruin me. The high 
notes, those that had chiefly made my 
reputation in fact, were for a long time 
quite unattainable. My physician assured 
me that the slightest effort to sing would 
be disastrous. I knew it would be the 
death of my reputation to sing in public, 
and so I kept on making excuses until 
the time arrived when I must either sing 
or sacrifice my position. One day my 
manager said to me, ‘ Del Sante, you must 
take your place right away, or I shall be 
obliged to find some one to fill it. I 
sympathize with you fully, but the fact is, 
your long illness has almost ruined me. 
Suppose we have.a private rehearsal, and 
let me see how you make out.’ I refused 
this, but agreed to appear the following 
week. I had so far recovered that I could 
manage most of the music as well as ever. 
Indeed, I did not know but forced rest 
would enable me to do better with the 
part than I ever had done. But the high 
notes! I dared not practice for fear of 
making things worse. There was one 
song which had always been received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. In fact, it 
seemed as if the audiences could never get 
enough of it. There were several ad /zbz- 
Zum passages, and so I had accustomed 
the people to considerable elaboration. 
The finale had always taxed my voice to 
the utmost, and such is the inconsistency 
and ignorance of even cultured audiences, 
that a better performance than usual in 
all the rest of my part, would not have 
compensated for the omission of a single 
rocket in the last display. The night 
came at last, and I appeared according to 
announcement. My welcome was some- 
what questionable, but after the second 
act I was called before the curtain. This 
would have been comforting if it had not 
been for the hisses that I knew were wait- 
ing for me in the last act, Nothing could 





avert them, I was sure. There was noth- 
ing to do but to alter the closing part, 
and take the consequences. As I left my 
dressing-room, all ready for the sacrifice, 
the prompter handed me a little note. 
This is what it said: ‘ Appear to take £Z, 
and trust the rest to Rosa.’” 

“ How’s that for high?” Dick exclaim- 
ed, with singular appropriateness. 

“ Ah! comrades! if I could describe to 
you my feelings at this moment! I was 
in ecstasy. I was in despair. I was warm 
to suffocation. I was cold as ice. I was 
a saint in Paradise. I was a sinner in low- 
est hell. I was all things. I was nothing. 
Something of my state of feeling must 
have communicated itself to the house, 
for before I opened my mouth, the people 
were with me. It was fully five minutes 
before they would allow me to commence 
the favorite song. 

“ Ah! if I had failed at the last, what a 
stupendous failure it would have been, 
after such enthusiasm. But, comrades, 
I did not sing to those people. I sang to 
Rosa. Her little note was next my heart, 
and the fragrance of it made everything 
sweet about me. We had practiced to- 
gether so much in this very way, that I 
knew exactly what would be her method 
of attack, and she did not disappoint me. 
I appeared to take £ as I was told. After 
the supreme effort of the evening, I could 
not have touched it even. Oh! how her 
voice rang out! How clear and brave 
was the tone. I have had many ovations 
in my life, but never such an one, I re- 
turned to the stage a dozen times at least, 
but I did not dare repeat the song for fear 
the ruse might possibly be discovered. So 
the manager went on, and asked the in- 
dulgence of the house for Signor Del 
Sante, whose enthusiasm for his art, and 
devotion to his audiences, had already led 
him to make more effort than his strength 
would permit. There was only one per- 
son in the house beside myself who knew 
what had been done, and he was the 
prompter, whose place Rosa had occupied 
during the song. I was alone on the stage, 
and stood exactly in front of the prompt- 
er’$ box.” 
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“Didn't you sing the next night?” the 
reporter inquired, after a moment's pause. 

“No, nor for many weeks afterward. 
I had convinced the people of my con- 
tinued ability, and could easily have been 
excused until I was perfectly recovered. 
Rosa, you see, had not only saved me, but 
she had saved the manager also. As long 
as his tenor had proved that his voice 
was not impaired, why, the public would 
accept some other opera in which he was 
not cast. But—” 

“But what?” Dick inquired, impa- 
tiently. “Where is your wife now, Del 
Sante?” 

“In heaven, my friend. She died in my 
arms, two weeks after this memorable 
evening; and, Halbreth, I have the inex- 
pressible misery of knowing that'l killed 
her by my cruelty and meanness. I tried 
to transform the sweetest and most loving 
woman that ever lived into a lukewarm 
every-day creature, whom, if I had been 
successful, I could never have cared about. 
The women who weep, and are lonely 
without their husbands, are not neces- 
sarily weak or babyish. Oh! no. My 
Rosa was stronger and better than I, but 





I did not know how to value her until she 
was gone from me forever.” 

“You had time to make some explana- 
tions, didn’t you, Signor?” Dick inquired, 
in a choking tone. 

“Yes, she knew at last that I loved 
her,” Del Sante replied ; “and that knowl- 
edge, she told me, would make her happy 
until we were again united. If I did not 
believe that this was the truth, I should 
curse myself night and day. Comrades, I 
have imagined all the time I have been 
talking, that Rosa was listening to me. If 
my experience could do any of you good, 
I am sure she would wish me to relate it, 
for she was noble, unselfish, and true; 
and I—I am a repentant, heart-aching 
man, the lonely tenor of the ‘ Rival Opera 
Company,’ whose popularity is due to the 
wife he scorned and deserted.” 

Dick Halbreth started for town early 
the next morning, and telegraphed his 
wife that he would start at once for home, 
if she said the word. She replied that 
she was feeling much better, and to stay 
and have a good time; so the party re- 
mained unbroken. 

ELEANOR KIRK. 





WINTER. 


*T1s winter now, and o’er the ground 
Where once the sweet-lipp’d flow’ret bloomed 
The weeds stand stark, and point like spears 
To skies that break in frigid tears. 
Above, the sky is draped with woe, 
And answering sadness spreads below, 
The waves of wind dash o’er the plain 
And break in spray of snow and rain. 
’Tis cold and cheerless on. the roads, 

For singing birds that loved and mated 
Have gathered, long ago, in crowds, 

Like men oppress’d, and emigrated. 
The leaves that fluttered like the wing 
Of frantic birds through happy Spring, 
Now lay all soiled and uncaressed 
Along the mountain’s rugged breast. 
On creeping streams, in valleys lone, 
Piecemeal the robe of Spring is strown. 
The harvests, which in Summer rolled 
In waves of beauty green and gold, 
Are now transformed, in “ garners ” lay, 
Or gathered in the stocks of bay ; 
While in the crib beside the barn 
Are heaped the yellow banks of corn, 
The red-cheek’d apples, which had swung 





Like bells of fire through Summer’s sun, 


| Now in the cellar stow’d away 


Mature their flavors day by day. 
Though Autumn’s glories all are gone, 
The sweetest times of all have come, 
For in the house before the fire, 
Though all without be dark and railing, 
The dearest joys of life retire, 
Domestic sweetness never failing. 
There age and youth together brought 
Give thought to mirth, and mirth to thought. 
And all the charms that life can know 
Are fused before the ruddy glow. 
All, all in age that seems severe, 
And all in youth that age can blame, 
Does now most amiable appear, 
Transformed before the cheerful flame. 
So, welcome, welcome, long cold nights ! 
Bring all your troop of angry sprites 
And storm the house with howl and roar ; 
Throw up snow forts against the door. 
You but unite the happy throng, 
You but the dearest scenes uncover 
That ever mortal looked upon, 
That memory ever brooded over. 
KARL KARLINGTON. 
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ST. MALO AND ITS ROLLING BRIDGE. 


HE old town of St. Malo, in the de- 
partment of France called Ille et 
Vilaine, is built upon a small, rocky island, 
which communicates with the mainland 
by a causeway artificially constructed. 
The town covers the whole island, and is 
of no little importance as a center of 
trade and seaport. Strong ramparts sur- 
round it, flanked with towers and bastions, 
which impart a picturesqueness to its ap- 
pearance. The buildings are generally 
high and well constructed, although the 
streets, like those of the older towns in 
Southern Europe, are narrow. The most 
conspicuous building is the castle, built 
by Anne, duchess of Brittany, and which 
forms part of the fortifications. Includ- 
ing the harbor and the suburb of St. Ser- 
van, the population is upward of 21,000. 
The harbor lies south of the town, and 
has considerable extent, but its entrance 
is somewhat intricate, on account of the 
great number of small islands and rocky 
eminences which stud that part of the 
French coast. Large ships, however, can 
enter, and find a secure roadstead therein. 
A broad quay runs just under the walls of 





the town, and lines the harbor, thus fur- 
nishing a convenient landing for cargoes. 
The trade, both export and import, is 
considerable. The products of the fertile 
soil of Brittany and the fabrics of its 
many factories are sent, in great part, to 
foreign markets, through St. Malo. Here, 
also, is an important center for the fish 
trade of France, vessels being fitted out 
for taking whales, cod, and mackerel. 
Perhaps, as a summer resort, St. Malo 
is even better known tothe outside world 
than as a commercial point, because its 
facilities for sea-bathing attract a large 
concourse of visitors in the warm season. 
Steamers from Southampton bound for 
points along the coast stop at St. Malo, 
and many English people are in the habit 
of making a short stay there in summer. 
One of the curiosities of the place, but 
quite a modern affair, is the rolling bridge, 
which runs between St. Malo and St. Ser- 
van. A view of it is well given by the 
illustration. Rails have been laid upon the 
ground, which is visible at low water, and 
over them roll the wheels of the great 
iron skeleton which supports the platform 
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of the bridge. The movement is by trac- 
tion, a small steam engine on one side of 
the harbor working a cable attached to 
the frame of the bridge. The tide rises 
very high at St. Malo, so that when it is 
up, but little of the bridge’s support or car- 





riage can be seen, and its rapid move- 
ment, when gliding across the channel 
with its load of human and other freight, 
and that without any visible agency of 
propulsion, seems odd enough to the 
stranger. 





DISPELLING 


N the Toledo Blade, that well-known 
humorist, D. R. Locke, writes with 
becoming gravity on the above topic, in 
its application to a very common experi- 
ence in our fast American life: 

“What Western man is there who, after 
a stay in the new West of ten or a dozen 
years, did not go back to his old home in 
Massachusetts or New York, with great 
anticipations of pleasure? He dreamed 
of it for months before starting, and he 
made careful preparations to make the 
stay at ‘the old place’ a longone. He 
called to mind the Jims and Toms and 
Susies and Marys of his boyhood, and 
thought how delightful it would be to 
meet them. He remembered Sloan’s 
Pond, where he fished when a boy, the 
mill on the creek from the pond of which 
he had pulled so many bull-heads, the 
hill which every winter of his boyhood 
had been his resort with his sled, the old 
red school-house, every orchard and water- 
melon patch he had robbed came freshly 
before him. His blood coursed quicker 
as the train moved into the station (it 
was a stage-coach in his day), and he was 
in the seventh heaven of expected pleas- 
ure by the time he had got to his moth- 
er’s house, 

“ Disappointment of a most sickening 
kind followed. One Jim was in Wiscon- 
sin, another was lying in the graveyard. 
The village itself had changed so that he 
could not recognize it. The old Eagle 
Tavern was gone, and in its place was the 
Union Hotel. Peck’s store, with the vil- 
lage doctor and justice of the peace sit- 
ting in front, was not there, but in its stead 
a huge block of brick buildings. The rail- 
road had given the village a start, and it 





ILLUSIONS. 


was about the same as the one he had left 
in the West. The woods had all been cut 
off the hills, and Sloan’s Pond in conse- 
quence had dried up, the mill had been 
torn down long ago, and the very river 
had shrunk. Possibly it was as large as 
ever, but men’s eyes are different from 
boy’s eyes. Round Hill wasn’t exactly the 
shape of a sugar loaf, as he had always 
had it in his mind, and the laughing, 
romping, red-cheeked Susies and Marys 
of his boyhood, he found staid, sober, worn 
matrons with other Susies and Marys to 
care for. And when Tom came to him 
he found him not a rosy-cheeked boy with 
his trousers hanging by one suspender, 
but a tall, bearded man, who had but a 
minute to give him. Jim, the most prom- 
ising boy in the village school, and the 
prize scholar in the Sabbath-school, who 
was intended for the ministry, he found a 
blear-eyed loafer, hanging about the gin- 
mills (in his day root-beer was the only 
beverage sold in the village), and Sam, the 
stupidest boy in school, was the principal 
lawyer in the county, and was being 
talked of for Congress. 

“ And to add to his trouble, the dishes 
cooked by his mother, of which he had 
been so fond when a .boy, tasted entirely 
different, and so he told the good old lady, 
and she replied with a sigh: 

“*T cook it just as I used to, but you 
must remember there is a difference be- 
tween a boy of fourteen who can relish 
anything, and a man of thirty. You have 
changed—not I.’ 

“ And so instead of making a long stay 
he found the place unendurable, and 
packed his valise and went home at the 
end of the third day.” 
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THE ‘‘BUSY BEES.’’ 


° yo must take your new cousin to 

see the ‘Busy Bees,’” said aunt 
Esther one day when I was making my 
first visit to my husband’s relatives. 

“ Busy bees, aunt Esther ?” queried I. 
“Where are we to go to find them ; and 
will they sting?” 

“I will warrant you shall not be in- 
jured by them,” replied the sweet old 
lady, laughing heartily—‘“ and this even- 
ing you shall see where they are kept,” 
put in cousin Naomi. 

After tea we walked down the village 
street by the brilliant light of the 
November moon, and paused before a 
residence that I had often noticed on ac- 
count of the beautiful and fanciful trel- 
lises, arbors, railings, gates, bird houses 
and dog kennel which ornamented the 
neatly kept grounds, and the lovely 
specimens of wood carving that adorned 
the front piazza. I had thought every 
time I passed the house that its occu- 
pants must of necessity possess great 
wealth as well as exquisite taste. 

Before I could ask a question cousin 
Naomi rang the door bell that was im- 
mediately answered by a cheerful-faced 
young woman who was introduced to me 
as “Miss Hillman.” She ushered us 
into a sitting-room which at first sight 
impressed me as being a little paradise 
of birds, plants and pictures, where com- 
fortable easy-chairs and lounges nestled 
in cosy nooks and corners. 

Through an open door-way I could not 
help noticing an unmistakable family 
group gathered about an extension table 
upon which burned an elegant German stu- 
dent lamp. One glance showed me a fire- 
place of the old-fashioned dimensions 
and design, where a jolly blaze flashed 
and crackled up the wide throat of the 
chimney, sending a cheerful glow over 
the large, handsome dining-room. I saw 
that the floor was of polished woods in a 
mosaic pattern that flashed back the 
dancing flames with a pleasing suggestion 
of warmth—an effect exactly the op- 





posite from what one would have ex- 
pected. 

The father and five noble-looking sons 
were all in dressing gowns or jaunty 
jackets with bright colored facings, 
busily at work, while the- mother, a mid- 
dle-aged matron, in a dress of soft gray, 
was reading aloud from a volume of 
poems. The younger of the sisters was 
arranging apples and pears in a fruit bas- 
ket at a side table. The reading pres- 
ently. ceased, the mother rising, coming 
forward and greeting us most cordially. 

“Please, Mrs. Hillman, let us go out 
and sit down at the round table with the 
‘ Busy bees,’”’ said cousin Naomi. “We 
have brought our work with us so as not 
to appear as drones in the hive, and I 
want James to teach Charlie’s wife here 
how to make that new shell tidy.” 

My wraps were off in a twinkling. 
Mr. Hillman let goa knitting needle to 
give me a cordial hand-shaking, and the 
sons relinquished their several. domestic 
and so-called feminine occupations long 
enough to acknowledge their introduc- 
tion to me in a way to make me feel at 
home. James exchanged his wood carv- 
ing for my worsted and crochet hook, 
and soon his deft fingers initiated me 
into the mysteries of the new Afghan 
stitch. After I had taken the work into 
my own hands he brought from the par- 
lor for my inspection a tidy of the same 
pattern that he had completed, pleas- 
antly explaining the “ins and outs” ot 
the intricate design. As our party pretty 
thoroughly talked up the subject ot 
fancywork in gencral, I found that these 
boys were all adepts with the needle. 
Upon expressing my very natural sur- 
prise at this, Mr. Hillman explained: 

“You see, dear madam, our neighbors 
call us the ‘Busy bees.’ My mother 
made a slave of herself waiting upon a 
large family of boys who were never 
taught that it was possible for them to 
take a step or lift a finger to ease her 
domestic labors—hardly to help them- 
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selves. She died a worn-out mother. 
The cause of her early death taught me 
a lesson, and I made up my mind that 
were I ever to marry I would try to be 
considerate toward my wife, and were 
children given us, that I would teach 
them to be likewise. 

“Our neighbors say ‘the Hillman boys 
can do anything,’ and I think myself 
they are pretty handy boys for a mother 
to have about the house. They were 
taught from the first to be helpful, for I 
can see no reason why a maz should not 
devote some of his spare time in saving 
the steps of the women folks and in 
lightening their labors generally. My 
boys are as neat and orderly in their 
ways as my girls. They take care of 
their own rooms, and they can make 
fires, sweep, set the table (and put the 
cloth on straight), cook a meal of victuals, 
not excepting the bread and pastry, and 
wash and iron. We can not afford to 
hire servants, so you see we are really in- 
dependent. Mother here never does a 
washing; she don’t get the chance. It 
is over and out before breakfast is ready 
Monday mornings. Each of my boys 
can sew on the machine, and knit and 
darn their own stockings. They also do 
fancywork, as you see, on the evenings 
that are not devoted to reading and 
study—and their wood carving, I am 
very proud of that. You shall go over 
the house if you would like to.” 

I declared it was what I would like of 
all things. I was surprised and delighted 
at every turn. It was really the prettiest 
house I was ever in, and it was furnished 
with exquisite taste. There were spec- 
imens of elegant woodwork in every 
room—from the polished mosaic of the 
dining-room floor to elaborately carved 
cornices, moldings and mantels. About 
the rooms, halls and bay windows, 
were brackets, picture-frames, chairs, 
tables, bookcases, cabinets, and all sorts 
of beautifully carved knick-knacks. 

When I exclaimed anew over the 
amount of work accomplished, Mr. Hill- 
man said, “ There are a good many of us 
and we make the most of ourtime. All 





that I have shown you here in the house, 
and the ornamentations on the outside 
of the buildings and about the grounds 
have been done after our regular study, 
school and business hours—at times 
when many men and boys are sitting in 
stores, hotels and billiard saloons, or if at 
home, playing at cards, chess or checkers, 
or, perhaps, asleep on lounge or in easy- 
chair, while the tired women of the 
family are filling out their measure of 
daily toil.” 

“But your wife and daughters,” I 
asked ; “are they not spoiled by this as- 
siduous helpfulness on the part of your- 
self and boys?” 

“Not in the least. My girls are as 
active and efficient as their brothers. 
They have been taught to be thorough 
housekeepers.” 

I was glad to have made the acquaint- 
ance of this family. “What husbands 
these young men will make!” thought I; 
“what thoroughgoing, practical men.” I 
wondered why there were so few hives of 
bees—all “Busy bees”—like this one, 
with no drones. 

This is written as a suggestion merely 
to all young men whose leisure hours 
hang heavily on their hands, and who 
on that account are led, in too many in- 
stances, to form evil associations. 

A. A. PRESTON. 





THE great objection urged by many 
hard-headed people against a liberal edu- 
cation is that when a boy has gone through 
college he is unfitted for manual labor 
and generally thinks himself above learn- 
ing a trade, but must support himself by 
his brains. If, however, while he is fitting 
for college he were at the same time learn- 
ing a trade by which he could support 
himself in whole or in part while taking 
his college course, such objections would 
be removed, and great good be done the 
youth. There are industrial schools, but 
they do not flourish as they will when the 
idea of combining theoretical and practi- 
cal training is popularized by saat: in 
our public schools. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE THEIR BEST SAFEGUARD. 


[From Transactions of Michigan State Medical Society.] 


N view of the fact that there is still in | 


the world the most extraordinary mis- 
conception with regard to the true func- 
tions of medicines and medical men, it 
may not seem wholly unfit that we should 
somewhat briefly advert to it here. 

As it existed among the people in 
earlier times, it amuses us now perhaps 
more than it surprises us; and when we 
recognize it still here and there among 
those in lowly favored circumstances of 
life, it usually makes little or no impres- 
sion upon us; but when we so often see 
it among the refined and cultured of our 
time we are sometimes led to inquire 
why it is. But this misconception is not 
confined entirely to the laity or to the 
crude charlatan, but more or less per- 
vades the educated and legitimate medi- 
cal fraternity itself; and it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see among the younger 
members of our profession men confi- 
dently attributing to medicines particular 
cures that they never produced. And 
even the older practitioners, with quite 
an abiding faith, sometimes prescribe 
remedies that serve little more than to 
satisfy the minds of the patient and the 
doctor that the necessary and essential 
thing has been done in the premises. 

This undue credit to the effect of the 
drugs prescribed, when it occurs among 
medical men, probably arises mostly from 
the habit and routine of always prescrib- 





ing in certain approved manners in cer- 
tain kinds of cases; and when improve- 
ment takes place, forgetting to allow 
sufficigntly for the healing power of time 
and nature herself. 

As it occurs in the masses of the laity, 
however, when they throw themselves 
unreservedly upon the mercies of some 
of the many artful impostors of the day, 
or, almost regardless of the man, cling 
to some of the schools of medicine or 
forms of treatment with an ardor that 
often amounts to fanaticism, it seems to 
arise from the fact that there is still in 
man an inherent tendency to rely alone 
on some mysterious or supernatural in- 
tervention in behalf of his physical as 
well as his spiritual welfare. Men in a 
great measure seem not ready to act upon 
the idea that while there may occur at 
times special and supernatural interven- 
tion in behalf of our spiritual welfare, it 
is nevertheless probable that the greatest 
amount of mental enjoyment is only ob- 
tained by the greatest amount of willing 
obedience to those social and moral laws 
of life which produce it. So with regard 
to our physical being, men largely rely 
upon medical aid and supernatural pro- 
tection, and neglect to observe and con- 
form to those natural laws which regulate 
and govern the functions of our organism 
in health and in disease. 

With medical men the hope to hit at 
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last upon the lucky remedy or successful 
plan has in all ages led to the adoption, 
at times, of many absurd modes of treat- 
ment that have been discarded after more 
careful observation and riper experience— 
sometimes to excessive dosing and too 
heroic treatment ; and sometimes to the 
other extreme, as in the high dilutions 
once generally indorsed and still some- 
times used by some of those who pur- 
sue what is called the homceopathic 
plan. 

When, then, there are in the minds of 
those who devote themselves specially to 
the science and practice of medicine so 
many absurd notions with regard to it, and 
so much faith in much of it that is not 
warranted in fact, it is not a wonder that 
the masses, and even the educated por- 
tions of the laity, should treat us now 
and then, as they do, to such sublime ex- 
hibitions of their faith in some pargicular 
drug, plan of treatment, or school of 
medicine, while they evince often only 
very little knowledge or concern as to 
the proficiency or character of the man 
prescribing it. 

As nothing but hard-learned experience 
and frequently disappointed hopes in his 
scientific prescriptions will ever thor- 
oughly convince the young practitioner 
of their frequent inutility, so nothing 
but the proper kind of education on 
these matters will ever convince the 
people of their frequent too great con- 
fidence in the efficacy of drugs alone. 

To this end, the study of anatomy, 
physiology, hygiene, and particularly the 
laws of life, with the influence thereon 
of habits, conditions, and surroundings, 
should enter largely into, and be assid- 
uously carried all the way through, the 
education of the young, even if it be to 
the exclusion of almost no matter what 
other branch besides. And if the use of 
drugs be referred to at all in their educa- 
tion, it should be with an especial care 
that they be taught the facts as they 
are—that the essential and useful drugs 
are really few and their administration 
rarely necessary; that in the aggregate 
in the world it is probable enough that 





more harm is being yearly done by their 


indiscriminate and unskilled use than 


there is good by their timely and* judi- 
cious employment. 

Physicians can do much more than is 
usually done. in this direction by their 
individual influence in practice. Each 
physician should constantly endeavor to 
establish in the minds of his patrons the 
fact that they should seek intelligent opin- 
ions and skilled advice more than pre- 
scriptions. And even at an occasional 
risk of losing patronage, when medicine 
is not required at all, he should dare to 
say so, and give the right advice instead. 
Doctors should be educators more than 
physic-mongers. , Whatever time the oc- 
casion demands should be taken to fully 
explain the trouble for which persons pre- 
sent themselves, and the best regulation 
of living to be adopted under the circum- 
stances; and for this opinion and advice 
alone, when kindly given, they should 
pay and generally expect to pay. 

Physicians should endeavor at all times 
to diveSt their practice of every appear- 
ance of mystery; and in this connection 
they should certainly abolish the com- 
mon practice of retiring from the family 
and holding private conversation after 
having seen a patient in consultation. 
They should rather insist on sorie mem- 
bers of the family or persons most con- 
cerned being present when conversation 
may not advantageously be had with the 
patient ; otherwise such mysterious inove- 
ments and awe-inspiring manners tend 
not at all to enlighten, but very much to 
becloud the minds of many people, and 
leave them a more ready prey to the 
quack, who can as well, and always does 
with effect, imitate those and all kindred 
mysterious ceremonies. 

Physicians can with the utmost polite- 
ness to each other and the very kindest 
consideration for the opinions of each, 
discuss conditions and agree on treat- 
ment in the presence of some of those 
concerned ; and it is the people’s right 
to see and know exactly what their phy- 
sician thinks and does in their case either 
alone or in consultation. 
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If imposition and quackery are ever 
removed or lessened at all, it will be in 
exact proportion to the amount of correct 
information and thorough enlightenment 
the people may obtain on this subject, 
for it can never avail very much that a 
few educated and honorable practitioners 
labor to bring the comparative few whom 
they reach up to a reasonable and correct 
estimation of the practice of medicine, 
while the masses remain unable to dis- 
criminate between the imaginary and 
what is real in it, or between the artful 
and unscrupulous pretender and the gen- 
uine medical man. As long as there isa 
general and popular demand for the dif- 
ferent forms of quackery, there will al- 
ways be found an ample supply; and 
legislation, though necessary and good as 
far as it goes, can never entirely prevent 
it. The early and continued education 
of each individual on the subject is the 
only successful remedy. 


And since none can see and feel as 
well as physicians the need of the people 
with regard to it, it becomes us and would 
seem our direct and humane duty:to in- 
terfere, and move to the extent of our 
opportunity in establishing if possible 
somewhat of a medical education in all 
the common schools throughout the 
country. This is perfectly practicable, 
and probably would be nowhere unfavor- 
ably received. 

Let the people become properly and 
generally enlightened on the medical 
subject, and we will not see them cajoled 
and carried away with extravagant adver- 
tisements and pretentious modes of cure, 
not even hear them ask: “Is he a home- 
opath oran allopath ?” but only hearthem 
inquire of him, as they should of one as- 
suming that capacity: “Is he an educated, 
trained, ingenious, industrious, and in 
every way competent and upright medi- 
cal man?” 








THE INFLUENCE OF CHEERFULNESS ON HEALTH. 


HEERFULNESS exerts an impor- 

tant influence upon the health as 
well as contributing much to the happi- 
ness of mankind. The cheerful man, 
woman, or child is more likely to be 
healthy than the gloomy one. Cheerful- 
ness promotes digestion of the food, 
quickens the circulation of the blood, and 
facilitates the proper performance of all 
the healthy functions of the body. The 
food eaten with pleasant companions is 
less likely to disagree with the dyspeptic 
than that eaten in solitude. Some dys- 
peptic persons have often remarked, that 
when dining with friends and agreeable 
acquaintances, whose companionship 
cheered them, they might eat freely, 
without subsequent harm, of substances 
which were sure to occasion distress 
when eaten at home alone. Not a few 
have noticed that when feeling despondent 
or feeble while alone at home, the arri- 
val of pleasant acquaintances, or a visit 
to friends, would at once make them 


cheerful and cause them to feel like new 
creatures. If short seasons of cheerful- 
ness will do so much for improving the 
condition of a person’s health, it is easily 
conceivable that habitual cheerfulness 
would be a potent means of maintaining 
a constant state of healthfulness and 
physical enjoyment. 

It may be urged, however, that good 
health promotes cheerfulness, and, con- 
psequently, instead of cheerfulness being 
the cause of good health, it may be the 
consequence. It is true, that good health 
is conducive to cheerfulness, yet there 
may be good health without cheerfulness. 
The two, however, have been designed 
by nature to be intimately associated. 
Every healthy child is generally cheerful 
and happy. So universally is this the 
rule, that many are disposed to regard 
childhood as the most enjoyable period of 
human existence, and regret that they are 
no moge to experience the pleasant joys 





of youth. The child, however, has its 
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troubles and sorrows, but is more cheer- 
ful than those of a “ larger growth,” sim- 
ply because it sooner forgets its griefs 
and gives itself to the enjoyment of the 
pleasant things of its existence. The 
child is really a better philosopher than 
the man, and, consequently, finds more 
enjoyment in life, thus preserving its 
cheerfulness. 

Some persons are notably more cheer- 
ful than others. For those who are natu- 
rally cheerful, it seems easy for them to 
maintain their cheerfulness; but, how 
are the naturally gloomy to put on cheer- 
fulness? Will cheerfulness come at the 
bidding? The despondent can not be- 
come cheerful by willing it. The proper 
conditions must be complied with, and 
cheerfulness comes as its result. Well- 
directed efforts promote the attainment 
of cheerfulness. The mind must reso- 
lutely put aside corroding cares, keep 
aloof from worry, and take a hopeful 
view of the future. The mind may be 
active and devoted to the business of 
life, and yet so hold itself that life shall 
be full of cheerfulness. The cheerful 
mind is more likely to succeed in life 
than the gloomy one. Cheerfulness 
strengthens the power of the mind as 
well as the body, and the cheerful mind 
is better able to cope with the difficul- 
ties of life than the gloomy mind is. 
The man who is busily engaged in busi- 





ness does not need to shut out cheer- 


fulness from his life in order to succeed ; 
on the contrary, by so doing he is less 
likely to succeed. By persistent effort 
every one may attain to a fair degree of 
cheerfulness. Well-directed efforts are 
almost sure to be crowned with success. 
Every one who will, may be cheerful. 

Cheerfulness is one of the good things 
of life and is well worth possessing. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson well said: “The 
best part of health is a fine disposition,” 
It is more essential than talent, even in 
works of talent. Nothing will supply 
the want of sunshine to peaches; and to 
make knowledge valuable, you must have 
the wisdom of cheerfulness. Whenever 
you are sincerely pleased, you are nour- 
ished. The joy of the spirit indicates 
its strength. All healthy things are 
sweet-tempered. Genius works in sport, 
and goodness smiles to the last; and, 
for that reason, whoever sees the law 
which distributes things, does not de- 
spond, but is animated to great desires 
and endeavors.’ He who desponds, be- 
trays that he has not seen it. As we 
advance in years and in knowledge from 
youth upwards, instead of becoming less 
cheerful, as is frequently the case, we 
should become more cheerful. Cheerful- 
ness not only best promotes health, but 
it also facilitates success in all of our 
undertakings, besides contributing to the 
enjoyment of life. 

HENRY REYNOLDS, M.D. 
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A REMARKABLE WOUND OF THE BRAIN, 


1 the London Lancet not long since 
was published a brief account of a 
wound self-inflicted in the head, which is 
one of the few instances of singular 
tolerance of severe injury to the brain. 
The case was communicated by M. Du- 
brisay to the Société de Medecine de 
Paris. 

A man aged forty-four, in an attempt 
at suicide, sent a small dagger through 
his skull into the brain. The weapon was 
ten centimeters long and one wide. He 
had held the dagger in his left hand, and 


given it with the right several blows with 
a mallet, believing that he would fall 
dead at the first blow. To his profound 
surprise he felt no pain, and observed no 
particular phenomenon. He struck the 
dagger, in all, about a dozen times. The 
man was a drunkard, but was sober at the 
moment of the attempt. When seen, 
about two hours later, the handle of the 
dagger was projecting from the skull at 
the junction of the posterior and middle 
third, a little to the right of the middle 





line, and in a transverse position. The 
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whole blade was imbedded except a part 
one centimeter in length. For half an 
hour unsuccessful attempts were made to 
get the dagger out. The patient was 
placed on the ground, two vigorous per- 
sons fixed his shoulders, and, aided by a 
strong pair of carpenter's pincers, repeat- 
ed attempts were made, but without suc- 
cess. The patient and assistants were 
raised off the ground, but the dagger was 





immovable. These attempts caused no 
pain. More powerful mechanical instru- | 
ments were then employed. The patient, 
who walked well, and complained of no | 
headache, was taken to a coppersmith’s, | 
and by “strong pincers the handle of | 
the dagger was fastened to a chain | 
which was passed over a cylinder turned 
by steam-power. The pincers, used for 
drawing out tubes of copper, were so 
made that the more they were pulled | 
the tighter they grasped. The man 
was then fastened to rings fixed in the 
ground, and the cylinder was gently 
set in motion. At the second turn the | 
dagger came out. The blade measured 
ten centimeters in length, of which nine 


The patient, who had submitted with the 
greatest coolness to these maneuvers, 
suffered no pain or inconvenience. Some 
drops of blood escaped, and in a few 
minutes afterward the man was able to 
walk away to a hospital, where he re- 
mained in bed for ten days, but without 
fever or pain. He then returned to his 
work, and the wound gradually healed. 
M. Dubrisay endeavored by a pcost-mor- 
tem experiment to ascertain what parts 
of the brain had been injured. He drove 
the dagger into the head of a cadaver in 
the same situation, and to the same 
depth, and found that, without injuring 
the superior longitudinal sinus, it had 
passed into the cerebral substance, just 


| behind the ascending parietal convolu- 


tion, and thus behind the motor zone; 
the point had not reached the base. 
The difficulty of extraction had been 
due solely to the fixation of the instru- 
ment by the edges of the wound in the 
bone. 

[The dagger appears to have passed 
into the brain in such a manner as to 
separate the convolutions—or cerebral 


had entered the interior of the skull. ' tissue—without lacerating them]. 
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FARINACEOUS vs. FLESH DIET—“ MEDICINAL FOOD ”-—-HINTS—BISCUIT—BEANS— 
PUDDING, ETC. 


| bel must be encouraging to all who are 

interested in hygienic progress, to 
notice the change which is taking place 
in the opinion of people at large respect- 
ing food. It is not many years since 
Graham, Trall, Jackson, and that staunch 
pioneer in reform, the Water-Cure Four- 
nal, were ridiculed and jeered at on ac- 
count of their advocacy of whole-wheat 
bread, oatmeal, corn-meal, fruits, and vege- 
tables, as more suitable food than the 
flesh of beast and bird. Their persistent 
adherence to the truth which history, 
chemistry, and personal experience re- 
vealed, won increasing attention, and to- 
day there are thousands who are ready 
to stand up, and in the strength of an 





improved physiology and a clearer mind, 
declare their preference for food in which 
there is no smell of blood. And their 
testimony doesn’t excite raillery. No; 
for the toothsome porridge of crushed 
wheat or oatmeal, or the “ bran-meal ” 
loaf, is a familiar part of the table fur- 
nishing in almost every well-ordered 
household. And hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands, who still cling to their breakfast 
chop, would ccasider the meal incomplete 
if they were not served with a dish of 
oatmeal and milk. Where once the hot 
biscuit, smoking with the odors of soda 
and saleratus, was an inseparable adjunct 
of the morning coffee in hundreds of 
families, the dish of crushed wheat with 
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its dressing of milk or sugar is preferred. 
And paterfamilias somehow insists that 
it “sets better on his stomach” than the 
time-honored product of superfine flour, 
yeast, and a hasty oven. Now we find 
organs of conservative principles yielding 
to the pressure of truth. Even the old 
London Lancet has admitted to its col- 
umns testimony in behalf of the superior 
nutritive value of cereal food ; and in this 
country hygiene, coupled with a bias to- 
ward vegetarianism, has several literary 
representatives. The growth of the trade 
in preparations of oats, wheat, barley, rice, 
etc., for convenient use, has been wonder- 
ful during the past ten years. Mills mak- 
ing different forms of wheat-meal, oat- 
meal, etc., their specialty, have sprung 
up in different parts of the country, and 
a hundred different names for as many 
different preparations have been known 
to the public. We have “crushed wheat,” 
“ cracked wheat,” “ pearled wheat,” “ gran- 
ulated wheat,” and “ wheatena,” and oat- 
meal with names descriptive of its rela- 
tive coarseness, “avena,” etc.; corn in 
several forms, any one of which is a great 
improvement on the “hominy” of our 
childhood. A New York provision dealer 
informed me that he sold twenty barrels 
of oatmeal now to one of ten years ago, 
besides having a large trade in its packed 
forms. All this shows, beyond cavil, that 
people don’t eat as much beef, mutton, 
and pork as they used to. 

Besides, I have noticed a good deal of 
discussion has been awakened in medical 
circles about the uses of vegetables and 
fruits as curative agencies; for instance, 
some claim that if a man sick with a 
fever be limited to a vegetable and milk 
diet, his chances of recovery will be in- 
creased; and some are of opinion that 
eruptive diseases are much less violent if 
the patient confine himself to fruit and 
bread. Thus a tendency is indicated to 
substitute a hygienic diet for the old pills 
and powders—to cure the patient by food, 
The quacks and charlatans who are quick 
to seize upon any-popular tendency in its 
very outset, have been some time in the 
market with their “tonic extracts” of 





wheat, oatmeal, celery, etc., the character 
of the “extract” being apparent enough 
on the first sniff after the bottle is opened, 
as for the most part composed of a very 
long- known distillation, remarkable 
chiefly for its foxze properties. 

There is a humorous side to this in the 
fact that men should turn to good and 
natural food, the very thing they should 
eat at all times, as to a regimen possessing 
a medicinal property curative of their 
ills. However, for the benefit of those 
who will persist in looking upon oatmeal 
as a substance for gruel, and cracked 
wheat as only fit for dyspeptics, I insist, 
on the authority of medical science, that 
asparagus has much value as a diuretic, 
and is excellent for those troubled with 
rheumatism. Sorrel is cooling in its 
effect upon the blood in fevers. The 
carrot, of which the yellow core should 
be rejected, because not easily digested, 
is helpful in liver derangement. Cauli- 
flower and celery are serviceable to pco- 
ple whose employments are sedentary, 
the former being easy of digestion and 
highly nutritive, and the latter cooling 
and refreshing to the nerves. The let- 
tuce has its value, too, in febrile excite- 
ment, but should be simply prepared, and 
not in the common fashion of the highly- 
seasoned and over-oiled salad, but boiled 
to adapt it to a delicate stomach, or eaten 
fresh from the garden with one’s bread. 

As this contribution will form the last 
of the series of “ Leaflets ” for the year, a 
few remarks are in point with regard to 
certain inquiries which have been made 
on the character of the recipes. As to 
salt, I advise the use of very little salt, 
as it is caustic in its nature, and consti 
tuted of elements, chlorine and soda, 
which are not, in the inorganic state, 
healthful. All condiments impair the 
taste and quality of good food, irritate 
the mouth and stomach, and increase the 
disposition to drink, 

Success in the production of good gems 
and bread depends much upon the flour ; 
the Graham, or gluten, should be fresh, 
and procured from a trustworthy miller. 
The ordinary Graham flour of the grocers 
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should not be used without sifting, as 
there is usually a considerable amount of 
useless woody substance in it. 

Quick oven means one so hot that the 
hand can be held in it a few seconds 
only. S/ow oven is one in which the 
hand can be held for half a minute. 
These definitions are as nearly precise as 
can be given without recourse to a ther- 
mometer. 7Zcfzd water is made with two 
parts cold water and one part hot; the 
temperature of the cold being about 60°, 
and that of the hot 212°, or at boiling 
point. 

Perhaps some of the difficulty which 
certain housekeepers find in baking 
gems is due to the tin pans they may 
use. The best pans are of cast-iron, 
made in sets of a dozen, oval in form, 
and not deeper than three-fourths’ of an 
inch, 


WHITE FLOUR BISCUIT. 


1 pint of sweet milk. 

1 tablespoonful of butter. 

+ teaspoonful of salt. 

3 teaspoonfuls of the Royal Baking Powder. 

2 pints of flour. 

Sift the flour, after stirring in the baking pow- 
der, several times before beginning to make the 
biscuit. Have the milk hot and the pan hot. 
Mix the butter through the dough, stir all togeth- 
er quickly, and turn out on the kneading-board ; 
roll out into a form about ¢ inch thick, and cut 
with a biscuit-cutter. Place the sections in the 
pan closely together, and bake in a hot oven 
from ten to fifteen minutes. This recipe makes 
about twenty-five. 

RYE GEMS. 

1 quart of cold water. 

3} pints of rye flour. 

Proceed in the same manner as for Graham 
gems, and bake ten or fifteen minutes longer. 
Those who do not like the taste of rye alone, 
can mix with it wheat flour or corn-meal, to the 
extent of one-third of the whole quantity. If 
corn-mcal be used, it is better to scald it and let 
it cool, before mixing up. 


BAKED BEANS. 


Take the quantity desired, wash them well, 
and put them to scak in cold water at night. 
In the morning early pour off the water, and put 
them in a pipkin with cold water enough to 
cover them, and place them on to cook. When 
they are tender, but not broken, skim them out 
into the bean-pot ; place a small piece of cooked 





corned beef (if meat is desired) in the center of 
them; cover the pot, to prevent a hard crust 
from forming on the top of the beans; place 
them in a hot oven, and bake about three hours. 
If corned beef is not liked, substitute a piece 
of sweet butter to moisten them. A small 
quantity of sugar can be added, although I 
think the bean contains ample sweetness in itself. 
The success of baked beans depends much upon 
the first process of cooking in the pipkin. 


BEAN SOUP AND PORRIDGE. 


Dried beans cooked in the form of a thick 
soup are, perhaps, the most healthful for the 
average digestion. They should be cooked with 
plenty of water, in a double boiler, five or six 
hours, until the outside shell is thoroughly soft- 
ened, then strained; and when cold they will 
form a solid jelly. Such bean-food eaten with 
bread is delicious. 


BOILED SPLIT PEAS, 


Look them over carefully, and put them to 
cook with about three pints of water to one pint 
of the peas. Cook slowly for three hours, or 
until they are soft. If cooked gently they may 
not need any more water. Have them, however, 
any consistency you choose—about like mush is 
suitable, if they are to be served with vegetubies 
for dinner. 


GRANULA PUDDING. 


Take dry gluten and Graham gems, grind them 
into small particles. To one cup of the crumba, 
one quart of milk, one egy, half a cup of white 
sugar, one cup of seeded raisins are to be added. 
Put the milk in a pan over a steamer on the 
stove, stir the crumbs in the milk, and let them 
stand until they all swell; then remove from the 
stove, and, when cool, stir in the egg, well- 
beaten, the sugar and raisins; mix all together 
thoroughly, and pour into a baking-dish. Have 
a hot oven, and bake an hour anda half. The 
raisins can te omitted and more sugar added, if 
liked.—W. W. Cure. 


BREAD-AND-APPLE PUDDING. 


1 quart of bread crumbs. 

1% pints of milk. 

2 eggs. 

8 sour apples (medium sized). 

1 scant teacup of white sugar. 

Cut the apples in quarters, then slice them. 
Butier the pudding-dish ; spread a thick layer 
of bread crumbs on the bottom, then a layer of 
apple, with little bits of butter scattered over 
the top; then a layer of bread crumbs, a layer 
of apples and butter, lastly a layer of bread 
crumbs. Beat up the eggs, mix them with the 
milk and sugar, and pour over the bread. Bake 
in a hot oven about one hour. This rule is suffi- 
cient for eight persons. MIRA EATON. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


The Cause of Life.—We are getting 
down to it, Bioplasm, protoplasm, etc., 
show us the mechanical composition of certain 
ingredients which somehow are alive and 
contribute to the making up of our bodies. 
Up to within a few years physiology did not 
suspect that there was any chemical differ- 
ence between dead and living protoplasm. 
But recent researches, beginning with an 
article of Pfliiger’s in 1875, point strongly 
in an opposite direction, One of the ablest 
essays in the affirmative was written last year 
by Drs. Oscar, Loew, and Bokorny, and pub- 
lished in Munich. The result of their inves- 
tigation goes to show that living protoplasm 
owes its property of life to the presence of 
aldehyde groups, which are characterized by 
intensely active atomic movement. When 
death takes place, it is coeval with and caused 
by a transformation of these aldehyde groups 
into amide groups, with diminished molecular 
motion, thus leading to cessation of action. 
What causes the transformation, however, is 
still an unsolved problem, 


A New Electric Light.—A new can- 
didate for favor in the way of an incandescent 
electric light, is that manufactured by the 
Bernstein Electric Light Manufacturing Co., 
of 41 Arch Street, Boston. This light has 
some special features, was patented as lately 
as June, 1882, and is based on entirely differ- 
ent principles from all the known systems of 
incandescent lamps, being unlike the Edison, 
Swan, and Maxim ; where each of these use 
a very delicate carbon filament as a light- 
giving body (and these filaments do not long 
withstand the action of strong currents of 
electricity, and economy in an incandescent 
system of lighting is obtained by an applica- 
tion of a strong current), in the Bernstein 
lamp, the light is given out by an unfusible 
and insulating material which has been cov- 
ered with a deposit of carbon having the 
shape of a cylinder. This lamp, the Bern- 
stein, gives a very brilliant light, which can 
be regulated or graduated just as appears 
desirable or necessary. 


The Comet,.—The last comet, known as 
E 1882, well deserved the attention it has 
received, for it was a very conspicuous object 
in our eastern horizon for some time to those 
who arose early to observe it. It was first 
observed in Colorado and Kansas, where it 
was reported visible to the naked eye on 
Sept. 18th, On the afternoon of the roth, 
as seen from the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, it was in right ascension 11 hours, 
Ig, 30’, and declination north, 8’, 40". The 
comet then presented the appearance of a 
short tail, with a bright head of considerable 
extent. In the telescope the nucleus showed 
as a confused mass of bright light, indicating 
a large comet. Extending on both sides were 
seen bright arcs of light, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a bird with outstretched wings. 





The same afternoon a dispatch was received 
from the Observatory of Paris to the follow- 


ing effect: ‘*‘ Thallon’s comet, observed at 
Nice about noon, Sept. 18th, 3 degrees west of 
the sun... . . Both tail and nucleus give 


the sodium lines extremely brilliant, very 
sharply divided and characteristic,” etc. 
This is the second comet that has shown a 
sodium spectrum. The displacement of the 
sodium lines would indicate a rapid move- 
ment of the comet toward the earth. From 
observations at Cincinnati and Cambridge on 
the 18th, 19th, and 2oth, its approximate or- 
bit is thus computed: Time of perihelion 
passage, 1882, August 30.5; longitude of 
perihelion, 271 degrees ; longitude of node, 
173 degrees ; inclination of orbit, 17 degrees ; 
perihelion distance, 27,000,000 miles. At the 
time of first observation the comet was about 
36,000,000 miles distant from the earth, and, 
at the time of the third observation, 32,500,- 
ooo. This corresponds to a rate of speed of 
1,500,000 miles perday. Assuming the above 
calculated results to be strictly correct, they 
indicate that the comet approached within 
15,000,000 miles of the earth in October, and 
for two weeks exhibited a train 30,000,000 
or more miles in length. Last year one of the 
small ones observed came within 12,000,000 
miles of this planet, and this nearness was 
deemed extraordinary. Prof. Proctor, who 
at first denied that the present visitor was 
identical with the comet of 1843 and 1880, 
has acknowledged himself in error, and the 
celebrated English Astronomer-Royal, Prof, 
Piazzi Smith, has declared that the comet was 
identical with that of 1843 and 1880, and was 
almost certain to return in 1883, when it 
might fall into the sun. 


Vale the Steam Engine.—Speak- 
ing of electric lighting reminds us that the 
use of electricity as a motor is developing 
rapidly, and an investigator in this line, Dr. 
Siemens, is certain that the steam engine is 
doomed. Its fate is first to be confined to 
the driving of large dynamo machines, which 
will distribute force at present supplied by a 
myriad of small and wasteful steam engines, 
and then to be superseded altogether by the 
gas engine. Gas and electricity may be mut- 
ually hostile, but they are to unite their forces 
in order to extirpate the steam engine. The 
unpardonable sin of the steam engine is that 
of waste. Even the best of them consume 
two pounds of coal. per horse-power per hour ; 
whereas, says Dr. Siemens, when the gas-pro- 
ducer has taken the place of the complex and 
dangerous steam boiler, it will not take one 
pound of coal to develop one horse-power for 
one hour. But before gas banishes steam it 
will supersede coal as the agent for the de- 
velopment of steam. A pound of gas gives 
forth exactly twice the heat of a pound of 
coal, and even this may be improved upon. 
Dr. Siemens gives some startling figures to 
prove that the by-products of the coal annu- 
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ally used in gas-making are worth fifteen 
million dollars more than the coal used in 
producing them, without allowing anything 
for the value of the gas. Beside the products 
already utilized, 120,000 tons of sulphur are 
now wasted every year, which may yet be 
converted into a source of income. By abol- 
ishing the use of raw coal, Dr. Siemens 
maintains that science will *‘ banish the 
black pall of smoke which hangs over our 
great cities, and restore to them pure air, 
bright sunshine, and blue skies.” Nor shall 
we have to suffer as compensation from the 
multiplication of encrmous gasometers, The 
coal will be converted into gas at the bottom 
of the mine, and the gas carried by pipes 
wherever it is wanted. 


The Peach Traffic of 1882.—In 
writing of the great movement of peaches to 
market during a single week in September, 
an exchange says: ‘‘On Thursday last up- 
ward of 250 car-loads passed through Wil- 
mington on their way to Northern and East- 
tern markets, and during the week not less 
than a thousand car-loads passed through 
that city. As there are about 500 baskets 
per car-load, there were nearly half a million 
baskets of peaches shipped north from the 
Peninsula (formed by Delaware and the part 
of Maryland east of Chesapeake Bay) by 
rail, while the shipments over the Old Do- 
minion route amounted to upward of 60,000 
more. Several steamboats are engaged in 
carrying peaches to Philadelphia, and a dozen 
more are engaged in carrying them to Balti- 
more, and it is safe to assume that the Penin- 
sula’s contribution last week to the various 
markets was fully 750,000 baskets. In all 
probability this will be the great peach week 
of the season, and nearly a million baskets of 
peaches will be gathered on the Peninsula 
this week, of which amount nearly one-quar- 
ter will be picked and shipped or used by 
canners and driers at home to-day, On the 
Old Mixon day, or on the day when the 
greater quantity of peaches shipped to the 
North were of that variety in 1875, there 
passed through Wilmington, consigned to 
various cities, 419 car-loads, and while there 
will not be so many as that shipped to-day, 
there is every probability that there will be 
upward of 325 car-loads sent over the rail- 
road, while at least fifty car-loads will be used 
at home.” 


Cost of One-horse Power.—Ac- 
cording to the following excerpt from the 
Schools of Mines Quarterly, the cost of one- 
horse power per hour is as follows, from ex- 
periments lately made at Carlsrhue : 


too H. P. Steam engine e e + 95 pence. 
2* “ = . 4 + 550 “ 
2 “ Lehman’scaloricengine . . 3.3% “ 
2 “ Hock motor ° ° o « 8 * 
2 “ Otto engine . > w= a 
2 “ Otto-Langen gasengine . . 3.26 “ 
2 “ Schmidt water engine (fed by city 
water supply) . . . «22.87 “ 
orses . ° e ° + 25.00 “* 
Hygiene for Horses.—Dr. C. E. 


Page gives the Medical and Surgical Fournal 





some suggestions on keeping horses in health 
which are not only in agreement with the 
best teaching, but sustained by his own and 
others’ experience : 

‘*The custom of working or exercising 
horses directly after eating, or feeding after 
hard work, and before they are thoroughly 
rested ; baiting at noon, when both these vio- 
lations of a natural law are committed: these 
are the predisposing causes of pinkeye, and 
of most diseases that affect our horses. Keep 
the horse quiet, dry, warm, and in a pure 
atmosphere, the nearer outdoor air the bet- 
ter, and stop his feed entirely at the first 
symptom of disease, and he will speedily 
recover. It has been demonstrated in tens 
of thousands of cases in family life that two 
meals are not only ample for the hardest and 
most exhausting labors, physical or mental, 
but altogether best. The same thing has 
been fully proved in hundreds of instances 
with horses, and has never in a single in- 
stance failed, after a fair trial, to work the 
best results. An hour’s rest at noon is vastly 
more restoring to a tired animal, whether 
horse or man, than a meal of any sort, al- 
though the latter may prove more stimu- 
lating. 

‘‘The morning meal given, if possible, 
early enough for partial stomach digestion 
before the muscular and nervous systems are 
called into active play; the night meal of- 
fered long enough after work to insure a 
rested condition of the body ; a diet liberal 
enough, but never excessive: this is the law 
and gospel of hygienic diet for either man or 
beast. I have never tried to fatten my horses, 
for I long ago learned that fat is disease ; 
but I have always found that if a horse does 
solid work enough he will be fairly plump if 
he has two sufficient meals. A/usc/e is the 
product of work and food ; fa¢ may be laid on 
by food alone. We see, however, plenty of 
horses that are generously—too generously— 
fed, that still remain thin, and show every 
indication of being under-nourished; dys- 
pepsia is a disease not confined exclusively 
to creatures who own or drive horses. But 
for perfect health and immunity from dis- 
ease, restriction of exercise must be met by 
restriction in diet. Horses require more 
food in cold than in warm weather, if per- 
forming the same labor. In case of a warm 
spell in winter, I reduce their feed, more or 
less, according to circumstances, as surely as 
I do the amount of fuel consumed. I also 
adopt the same principle in my own diet. 
The result is, that neither my animals nor 
myself are ever for one moment sick.” 


Goats to Protcct Sheep. — Some 
farmers in New Jersey have employed goats 
to protect their sheep from dogs. Two goats 
can drive away a dozen dogs, it is said, and 
two are about all a farmer puts in with his 
sheep. As soon as a dog enters the field at 
night the goats attack him, and their butting 
propensities are too much for the canine, 
who soon finds himself rolling over and over. 
A few repetitions of this treatment cause 
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the dog to quit the field, limping and yelling. 
Formerly, when a dog entered a sheep-field 
at night, the sheep would run wildly around 
and cry piteously. Since the goats have been 
used to guard them they form in line behind 
the goats, and seem to enjoy the fun. The 
idea of utilizing goats in this way came from 
the West, where they are put in sheep-pens 
to drive away wolves. 

The Oldest Newspaper.—tThe old- 
est newspaper in the world, the Celestials 
claim, and not without some warrant, is the 
KXing-Pau, or “ Capital Sheet,” published in 
Peking. It first appeared A.D. 911, but was 
irregular in its issues until 1351. Since then 
it has been published weekly until the qth 
day of June last, when by order of the reign- 
ing emperor, it was converted into a daily, 
with three editions—morning, midday, and 
evening. The first edition appears early and 
is printed on yellow paper. This issue is 
called //sing-Pau (‘‘ Business Sheet”), and 
contains trade prices, exchange quotations, 
and all manner of commercial intelligence. 
Its circulation is a little over 8,000. The sec- 
ond edition, which comes out during the fore- 
noon, also printed upon yellow paper, is de- 
voted to official announcements, fashionable 
intelligence, and general news. Besides its 
ancient title of Aing-Pau it owns another 
designation, that of Shuen-Pau, or ‘‘ Official 
Sheet.” The third edition appears late in 
the afternoon, is printed on red paper, 
and bears the name of 7i/ani-Pax (‘‘ Coun- 
try Sheet”’). It consists of extracts from the 
earliest editions and is largely subscribed for 
in the provinces. All three issues of the 
King-Pau are edited by six members of the 
Han-Lin Academy of Science, appointed and 
salaried by the Chinese State. The total.num- 
ber of copies printed daily varies between 
13,000 and 14,000, 

The Center of Population 
CHANGING.—The center of population in the 
United States was 22 miles from Baltimore 
in 1790, and has moved westward at the aver- 
age rate of about 51 miles every decade, 
never deviating to the extent of a degree 
north or south of the 39th parallel. The 
greatest progress was between the years 
1850--1860, when it traveled 81 miles from 
a point in Virginia to 20 miles south of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. This movement was caused by 
the settlement of the Pacific coast. The cen- 
ter of population in 1870 was 48 miles north- 
east of Cincinnati. According to the last cen- 
sus, the center had advanced westward 58 
miles, and deflected to the south, being near 
the village of Taylorsville, Ky., about eight 
miles from Cincinnati. It is anticipated that 
the next census will find it in Jennings Coun- 
ty, Indiana. Supposing the westward move- 
ment of population to continue, the central 
point should cross the Mississippi about 1950, 
not far from the mouth of the Missouri. It 
is considered probable, however, that it will 
mever go so far westward, as there are large 
areas in the West which are only adapted to 
mining and grazing pursuits, and will support 





but a scanty population. The increase in the 
region beyond the Mississippi, after the close 
of the present century, may not much more 
than counterbalance that of the rest of the 
country, in which case the center of popula- 
tion will remain almost stationary in South- 
ern Illinois. 


Fat of the Old and Young.—The 
influence of age on the chemistry of the body 
is a departinent of physiology as yet very im- 
perfectly investigated. The composition of 
the fat, however, at different periods of life, 
is obviously one of the simplest problems 
connected with the question, and it has been 
lately investigated by Lanquer. In newly- 
born children the fat has a particularly firm 
consistence, constituting a peculiar tallow-like 
mass, with a melting point of 45° C., (114° F). 
The fat of adults separates at the ordinary 
temperature of a room into two layers. The 
upper layer is completely fluid, translucent 
and of a yellowish color, and only solidifies 
at temperatures under zero, Centigrade. The 
lower layer is a crystalline mass, which has 
its melting point at 36° C. Further investi- 
gations were made on about a kilogram of 
each kind of fat. The fatty acids obtained 
from the fat of newly-born children (after pre- 
cipitation with hydrochloric acid), were found 
to melt at 5r° C., and those obtained from 
the fat of adults had a melting point of 38 C. 
The former was found to contain three times 
as much palmitic and stearic acid as the lat- 
ter. The palmitic acid preponderated over 
the stearic in each kind of fat, but much more 
in that of children than of adults, the propor- 
tion being in the former four to one, but in 
the latter nine to one. There are 86 per 
cent. of oleic acid, 8 percent. of palmitic acid, 
and 2 per cent. of stearic acid in the fat of an 
adult ; whereas in the child the proportion of 
oleic acid is only 65 per cent., the palmitic 
acid 28 per cent., and the stearic acid 3 per 
cent. 


Overloaded Trees.—A tree over- 
loaded with fruit can neither perfect the fruit 
nor ripen its wood properly, and in a severe 
climate is quite likely to succumb to a de- 
gree of cold which? under proper treatment, 
it could have resisted perfectly. The grape 
‘is very sensitive in this respect ; if overloaded, 
the fruit will not color or ripen, nor will the 
wood ripen. 





A SAPONACEOUS PEACE-MAKER. 


Messrs. WATER & OIL 
One day had a broil, 
As down on the grass they were dropping, 
. And would not unite, 
But continued to fight 
Without any prospect of stopping. 
Mr. Pearlash o’erheard, 
And, quick as a word, 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing, 
When all three agreed, 
And united with speed, 
And came out ready for washing. 
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READING CHARACTER FROM CON- 
DUCT. 


N intelligent teacher should have 

little trouble in determining the 
general drift of a pupil’s character, for he 
has but to observe the boy or girl in as- 
sociation with the other pupils, and while 
engaged in study and at recitation, to 
obtain striking hints of what qualities 
A child of eight is, to be 
sure, more freely expressive of his dis- 


are dominant, 


position than a youth of thirteen ; but in 
the sports of the play-ground and under 
excitement, those much older indicate 
clearly the faculties which most strongly 
influence them. Large Firmness, Com- 
bativeness, Approbativeness, Self-esteem, 
Cautiousness, Friendship, Benevolence, 
speak out clearly. in the conduct of 
children; and if the observer is ac- 
quainted with the characteristics of each 
faculty, he can read, to an extent which 
may be made of much practical utility, 
the general disposition and intellectual 
bearing of the young. It is not nec- 
essary that one should be able to locate 
faculties on the head —to trace their 
physical relations—although that is of 
importance in a close analysis; just asa 
parent need not be a proficient in medi- 





cine to treat successfully the minor ail- 
ments of his children. A good acquaint- 
ance with mental classification, a knowl- 
edge of definitions, will enable one to 
interpret the language or phenomena 
of conduct, and so to obtain an insight of 
character which may be turned to ma- 
terial account. 

An incident in the school-life of a 
teacher, as related by herself, illustrates 
our point. She had charge of a school 
in a country town early in her career, and 
among her scholars was a boy about four- 
teen years old, who cared very little 
about study, and showed no interest ap- 
parently in anything connected with the 
school. Day after day he failed in his 
lessons, and detentions after school-hours 
and notes to his widowed mother, had 
no effect. One day the teacher had sent 
him to his seat, after a vain effort to get 
from him a single correct answer to ques- 
tions in grammar, and, feeling somewhat 
Hav- 
ing taken his seat, he pushed the book 


nettled, she watched his conduct. 


impatiently aside, and espying a fly» 
caught it with a dexterous sweep of the 
hand, and then betook himself to a close 
inspection of the insect. For fifteen min- 
utes or more the boy was thus occupied, 
heedless of surroundings, and the ex- 
pression of his face told the teacher that 
it was more than idle curiosity that pos- 
sessed his mind. A thought struck her, 
which she put into practice at the first 
opportunity that day. “ Boys,” said she, 
“what can you tell me about flies?” and 
calling several of the brightest by name, 
she asked them if they could tell her 
something of a fly’s constitution and 
habits. They had very little to say 
about the insect. 
one, but only for sport, and did not think 


They often caught 


it Worth while to study so common an 
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insect. Finally she asked the dunce, 
who had silently, but with kindling eyes, 
listened to what his schoolmates hesitat- 
ingly said. He burst out with a descrip- 
tion of the head, eyes, wings, and feet of 
the little creature, so full and enthusias- 
tic, that the teacher was astonished and 
the whole school struck with wonder. 
He told how it walked and how it ate, 
and many things which were entirely 
new to his teacher. So that when he 
had finished she said: “Thank you! 
You have given us a real lecture in natu- 
ral history, and you have learned it all 
yourself.” 

After the school closed that afternoon, 
she had a long talk with the boy, and 
found that he was fond of going into the 
woods and meadows and collecting in- 
sects and watching birds, but that his 
mother thought he was wasting his time. 
The teacher, however, wisely encouraged 
him in this pursuit, and asked him to 
bring beetles and butterflies and cater- 
pillars to school, and tell what he knew 
about them. The boy was delighted by 
this unexpected turn of affairs, and ina 
few days the listless dunce was the 
marked boy of that school. Books on 
natural history were procured for him, 
and a world of wonders opened to his 

He read and studied 
he soon understood 
the necessity of knowing something of 


appreciative eyes. 
and examined ; 


mathematics, geography, and grammar 
for the successful carrying on of his 
favorite study, and he made rapid prog- 
ress in his classes. In short, twenty 
years later he was eminent as a naturalist, 
and owed his success, as he never hesi- 
tated to acknowledge, to that discerning 
teacher. 

Character must express itself. It mat- 


ters not the kind of culture one has, his 





conduct will indicate the type of his dis- 
position, as much as the lineaments of 
his face and the contours of his body in- 
dicate family lineage, and the systematic 
study of the phenomena of mental ex- 
pression will lead to conclusions, in par- 
ticular cases, which are scientifically pre- 
cise. 





> 


PHYSIOGNOMY vs. PHRENOLOGY IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

A CERTAIN lecturer on physiogno- 

my, having some reputation in 
the West, where he practiced his art 
of delineating character with indefatiga- 
ble zeal, has recently pushed his enter- 
prise into a new domain, by going to 
Australia. There he probably supposed 
that he had the public quite to himself, 
and could ventilate his views on the 
physical evidences of character with free- 
dom. It would appear from what we 
have read in certain newspapers pub- 
lished in that far-off dependency of Brit- 
ain, that this physiognomist has sought 
to “magnify his office” by depreciative 
allusions and criticisms of the doctrines 
and practice of phrenologists. He even 
went so far as to publish an article or 
two in a prominent Sydney daily, in 
which a bold attempt was made to refute 
the proposition that “Size is a measure 
of power,” culling from various sources, 
scientific and otherwise, apparent evi- 
dences in support of his assertion that 
the brain, by its development and con- 
tour, is not to be considered an index 
of mental capability ; but that the face 
contains trustworthy signs, and should 
be preferred. In the face, however, this 
physiognomist includes the forehead, and 
imputes to that a typical relation to the 
character, which is of primary importance 
in his scheme of physical expression. He 
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must know that the frontal bone largely 
owes its shape to the development of the 
brain it covers, otherwise the data he cites 
in his attack upon Phrenology are not 
the fruit of his own readings in the physi- 
ology of the brain. It seems impossible 
that a man could have gone over a rather 
broad course of examination among au- 
thorities, if only to gather material for a 
settled purpose, without frequently meet- 
ing with definite statements regarding 
the origin and growth of the brain, and 
how the cranium is related to it. But the 
man who can intimate that the forehead 
does not belong to Phrenology fully as 
much as to Physiognomy or any other 
system of character-reading founded 
upon the physiology of man, as this gen- 
tleman has endeavored to show to his 
public audiences, convicts himself of posi- 
tive hostility to Phrenology. 

His statements and published articles 
aroused the indignation of advocates of 
Phrenology, many of whom are to be 
found in Australia, and they replied to 
him through the newspaper he chose as 
the medium of his attack on the science. 
He found, probably to his great surprise, 
that he had mistaken the community, 
and that there were men who could rea- 
son profoundly from Gall and Spurzheim 
in that far-off country, and could meas- 
ure lances with him in his chosen depart- 
ment of professional work. 

A controversy of some length was the 
result ; in the course of which, as we are 
pleased to see, the advocates for Phre- 
nology exhibited a good degree of polem- 
ical skill, and a fund of information bear- 
ing on the organization of the brain, and 
the evidences of its relation to the mind, 
which could not be otherwise than the 
fruit of extended study. It is noticeable 
that the physiognomist himself made no 





replies to his critics, but that his cause 
was championed by another, whose abil- 
ity in discussion, while it shows the man 
of culture and literary experience, helped 
to impart to the controversy much spirit 
and interest. 





A New “MEDICAL DISCOVERY !”— 
Alexander H. Stephens, at the close of 
his campaign for Governor of Georgia, 
said : 

“TI think the stump sweat did me good. 
When I used to campaign a great deal I 
frequently went on the platform feeling 
hardly abletostand up. I would speak and 
perspire freely. Afterward a good rub- 
bing and a change of clothes would make 
me feel like a new man. In the recent 
trip I felt better after making speeches 
than I did before, except at Albany, and 
there the day was very hot. I believe a 
‘stump sweat’ has almost as much virtue 
as the Indian ‘ground sweat,’ a remedy 
they applied in desperate cases. They 
would dig a pit, as if for a barbecue, and 
when it was well filled with coals, would 
pour water in upon it. In the hot vapor 
that arose they would place their patient 
wrapped in a wet blanket. If that didn’t 
cure him his case was hopeless.” 

We do not know but that Mr. Stephens 
is right, and that political stump-speak- 
ing, which produces the sudatory effects 
described, is a method of treatment allied 
to the hydropathic, and productive of cer- 
tain remedial effects much needed by 
We've no doubt that 
the man who goes into a political cam- 
paign wholly in earnest believing that 
his cause is “holy, just, and true,” and 
after a day “on the stump” receives the 
attention Mr. Stephens enjoyed in the 
way of rubbing, changes, etc., would find 


most politicians. 


the experience an excellent substitute for 
bathing in the Russian or Turkish fash- 


ion! If politics, stumping, etc., were not 
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so mixed, we don’t know but that we'd 
try the treatment ourselves—if we had a 
chance. 





HOW DID YOU VOTE? 

-  yocprenagad of “stumping” prompts 

further remarks on political affairs. 
The fall elections have just taken place, 
and in many States scenes of bribery and 
fraud in the management of conventions, 
trickery and vote manipulations at the 
polls have been witnessed, exceeding per- 
haps almost any similar doings in the 
past. On one side, a successful hold on 
national affairs for nearly twenty years 
has encouraged politicians who claim loy- 
alty to that side to employ bold methods, 
for the assurance of a further term of 
control, which could not be sanctioned 
by either propriety or decency, and much 
less by justice. On the other side, eager- 
ness to obtain the highest offices “in the 
gift of the nation,” has been accompa- 
nied by doings on the part of the primary 
managers and district bosses, in which 
conscience and honor appear to be to- 
tally minus factors. The good citizen, 
no matter what his proclivity might be, 
whether Republican or Democrat, if not 
too much absorbed in his private affairs, 
must have looked on the turbulent hordes 
of greedy politicians with feelings of dis- 
gust akin to those expressed by Mercutio 
in “ A plague upon both your houses.” 


The “good citizen!” When we reflect. 


that four-fifths of the men who may be 
ranked under this category are good in 
every respect but one—that of duty to 
their civil relation ; that they take no in- 
terest in politics, and so permit a condi- 
tion of affairs in county, State, and na- 
tional Governments to which they can 


not allude without reprobation, we are 





forced to conclude that they suffer justly 
under the harrows of corrupt and igno- 
rant legislation, and should not complain. 
The men who conduct the business of 
society, the men who own the real estate, 
the farmers and mechanics, are numerous 
and strong enough to revolutionize po- 
litical affairs, if they would but take part 
in them. The clamorous gangs of coarse 
pot-house loungers, the vaunting ma- 
chine-bosses, and whippers-in might con- 
tend at first, but their weakness would 
soon be evident before the calm, resolute 
power of the men whose intelligence and 
pecuniary resources give to American life 
what character for strength and nobility 
it possesses. We have no hope for the 
nation unless the “good citizen” comes 
forward and insists upon being counted 
in the game of politics, and because of 
his loyalty to law, and his provision of 
the means to pay the expenses of gov- 
ernment, insists upon having his say as 
to the men who shall administer that 
government. 

We think that the tendency is in that 
direction; that the “good citizen” is 
coming out, and that ere long a great 
change will be wrought in public matters. 
The extreme to which private jobbery in 
public measures has been carried has 
aroused so much indignant attention, 
that in the late elections there were in- 
timations of a growing spirit among vot- 
ers to support the better man and not 
the mere party candidate. We believe 
that the good Republican and the good 
Democrat can meet on this footing with- 
out a sacrifice of principle, and that while 
each may be desirous of the success of 
his banner—if there is one he can point 
to, as representing his true views—he 
is more desirous of purified methods 
in the selection of officials and in the 
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conduct of public business. He can not 
subscribe to ring combinations which de- 
fraud the people under a mantle of legal 
authority ; nor can he palliate the leader- 
ship of a man in a State canvass who has 
been convicted of embezzlement on a 
grand scale by the conscience of the peo- 
ple, if he did barely escape prison by a 
Such bold crimes 
awaken the good citizen to a sense of 


jury’s disagreement. 


duty, and persuade him of the necessity 
of independent personal freedom to re- 
form in political morality. 

Is it not time that the reign of propen- 
sity, selfishness, tyranny, greed, and igno- 
rance came to an end in public affairs ? 
But so long as the good citizen keeps 
out of politics, and like produces like, so 
long must it be expected to continue. 





> 


A BLUNDER, AND WORSE. 


UR attention has been called to an 

article published inthe Weekly Trib- 
une of Salt Lake City, which discloses 
a state of feeling in the writer’s mind to- 
ward Phrenology, in great part made up 
of elements, contributed by excited Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness, in con- 
nection with decidedly unsound intellect- 
ual impressions. Possibly Approbative- 
ness has something to do, also, with his 
mental state, its peculiar influence in his 
character being, let us suppose, very po- 
tent, and its special activity in this case 
being due, perhaps, to an unsatisfactory 
estimate of his powers by the standards 
of phrenological science. We copy a part 
of the article as furnished us by a clip- 
ping from the newspaper : 

“We all recollect how, in that old hum- 
bug of a PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, there 
were numerous cuts of living men whose 
craniological development was paraded 





as exemplifying the unerring conclusions 
of Fowler’s favorite phantasy. Among 
others, there was a cut showing the head 
of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., and it 
was dilated upon as marking the highest 
development of moral power, and a bright 
model upon which to mould and shape 
Christian skulls for all time to come. 
There was no bad point about Tyng; his 
perceptives, his responsives, his intellect- 
ual powers, his benevolence, his moral 
faculties, his spirituality, all assayed very 
high, and it was an absolutely sure thing 
that he would avoid the great fire test 
hereafter. There was nothing low or com- 
mon about Tyng; his cranium showed 
him to be the acme of the morality and 
intellectuality of modern culture and de- 
velopment. But that was while Tyng oc- 
cupied what was supposed to be the pin- 
nacle of American pulpits. It could not 
be foreseen that in spite of all his evident 
exact adaptability to that place, he would 
afterward find out that it was all a mis- 
take, and he wasn’t that kind of a man; 
that he would descend not to ordinary 
business life, but to that most skeptical 
of all regular business, and become an in- 
surance agent, whose spirituality and faith 
in God must be pretty well eliminated be- 
fore he can ‘crack up’ his business. Yet 
even this didn’t satisfy him; he presently 
begins the business of stock-gambling, 
like any Jim Fisk, and of course gets into 
the usual corners, and wriggles out of 
them in the usual way, and lands in the 
courts as natural as life, as the defendant 
in a suit wherein he is charged with 
swindling one of his old and confiding 
parishioners out of $3,552.” 


This is sufficient to show the attitude 
of the Salt Lake writer—editor ?—to- 
ward this magazine, or toward phrenolo- 
gists, and needs no characterization on 
our part by metaphor or adjective, as re- 
gards motive or the terms by which it 
is indicated. Now, as to the fact in the 
case. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
never published in its pages any such 
description of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
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Ir. Further, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL never published a portrait, or a bio- 
graphical sketch, or a phrenological de- 
lineation of the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr. This statement, which may be veri- 
fied by any one who cares to take the 
trouble to examine the files of the said 
monthly, places the author of the above 
opprobrious aspersion in a most ludicrous 
light. The unfortunate clergyman who is 
made to serve the purpose of his antago- 
nism, we should not treat uncharitably. 
We do not know the circumstances which 
led to his withdrawal from the ministry, 
and are not prepared to accept mere news- 
paper comments as exhibiting the true 
state of the case regarding his acceptance 
of a position abroad. To the discredit of 
the press, there are too many connected 
with it who appear to delight in an op- 
portunity to sneer at and deride a man 








who has fallen under censure, without 
taking any pains to learn whether or not 
he has actually done a discreditable thing. 
Like wolves, when a poor fellow has got 
down, they rush‘upon him, and tear him 
to pieces; their gall-dipped pens appear 
controlled by a sheer malignancy. If a 
man has done wrong, he should not be 
treated unjustly, much less should he be 
pursued by rancor and vituperation. 

In asking for justice in behalf of others, 
we should not forget to ask it for our- 
selves, if propriety require, so in this con- 
nection we would intimate to our con- 
temporary of the Salt Lake 7rzbune, that 
professional courtesy and honor should 
lead him to withdraw the incongruous 
aspersions which he has permitted to ap- 
pear in his paper, and candidly own the 
mistake in the same public manner as it 
was uttered. 
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o Our Correspondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

undied, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im tie benefit of an early consideration, 

lyr AN INQuikyY Fait ro Rective ATreNn- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat i! ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

To Our Contrisutors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
tf our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication : 

1. Write on one stde of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly. being particularly 
carefulinthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don’t write in a microscopic hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance o7 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your-manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note’' size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't like to read longstories. A 








two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. Lf you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Us ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, i7 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their Sucl «ddress. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered, 





SLEEPING WITH THE MOUTH OPEN. 
—J. M. M.—The only true way for one to sleep 
as regards the position of the mouth, is to have 
it closed. Nature has designed the nostrils as 
the breathing passage for man and beast. If 
you will observe the animals around you, you 
will notice that when quiet the mouth is closed. 
Breathing with the mouth open not only intro- 
duces the air too abruptly to the lungs, but also 
affects the condition of the membranes of the 
mouth and alters the constitution of the secre- 


tions, One who sleeps with the mouth open, . 


generally awakens with a dry, parched, dis- 
agrecable sensation, which does not wear away 


very quickly. 
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GOTHS AND VANDALS. — Question: 
Please tell me who these people were. We often 
hear them mentioned in conversation, LL. M. 

Answer: They were German or Teutonic tribes, 
who were prominent in the early part of our cra 
on account of their warlike nature. The Goths 
lived along the Danube and the Alps in the days 
of Rome, and the Vandals dwelt below the Bal- 
tic Sea. They invaded Italy and Africa and 
Spain, and made their prowess felt by the Roman 
armies—even penetrated into the Roman capital, 
and carried off not a little booty. You doubt- 
less have heard of Alaric. He was the greatest 
of the Gothic kings ; captured Rome three times, 
and for a while wiclded sway as an emperor in 
the Roman Empire. Rome’s final fall in a.p. 
476 was brought about by the allied armies of 
the Goths, Vandals, Huns, Alani, and Franks. 
The history of these barbaric peoples is exceed- 
ingly interesting, not only in itself, but espec- 
ially on account of its connection with the de- 
velopment of European civilization. 


A FARMER'S ORGANIZATION. — The 
farmer should have a level head ; in other words, 
he should have a well-balanced organization ; be 
strong and vigorous in body, and clear and well 
developed in mind. He needs good perceptive 
faculties of intellect, and a well-developed side- 
head, especially in the neighborhood of Con- 
structiveness and Execcutiveness. He needs to 
be a practical man; thorough-going, positive, 
energetic, clear in his discriminations, hopeful, 
in earnest. He does not need so much philoso- 
phy as he does tact, but the better his organiza- 
tion the better farmer he should be. 


NODDING HEADS.—Quwestion : Can you 
tell me what is the cause of persons nodding 
their heads, just as though they were bowing to 
sume one ? H. J. H. 

Answer: Such people have gotten into the bad 
habit of talking to themselves; carrying on an 
internal argument, and so on, and suiting the 
action to the thought. Large Benevolence and 
Agrevablcness tend to the formation of the habit. 
Generally those who nod have Firmness more or 
less expressed, with a tolerable degree of Cum- 
bativeness, so that the movement of the head 
adds, us they think, an emphasis to the internal 
remark, 


BATHING THE EYES.—Quwestion ;: Is it 
good for the eyes to immerse the face in a bowl 
of clear water, and then open and close the eyes 
while under the water, doing this at night just 
before retiring ? H. G. 

Answer : It will not injure the eyes to do so 
quickly in tepid water. The better way, we 
think, is to use a piece of soft sponge or linen, 
and bathe the eyes closed, and then to dry off 





the excess of moisture with a soft towel. No 
pressure should be exerted. 

[Several Answers must be deferred to our next 
Number.) 


Ss @ hat Eben Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjecis, being preferred. 




















IMPROVING THE MEMORY.—Many rules 
are given for the regulation and improvement of 
the faculties of memory. One is, that he who 
wishes to have a clear and distinct remembrance 
should be temperate with respect to eating, 
drinking, und sleeping. The memory depends 
very much on the state of the brain, and, there- 
fore, whatever is hurtful to the lutter must be 
prejudicial to the former. Too much sleep con- 
gests the brain, and too little depletes it ; there- 
fore either of these extremes must, of course, 
hurt the memory, and ought carefully to be 
avoided. 

The art of memory is little more than the art 
of attention. What we wish to remember we 
skould attend to, so as to understand perfectly. 
We should disengage our minds from all other 
things, that we may attend more effectually to 
the object which we wish toretain. If the mind 
is employed on this subject, that, and the other, 
it fails to center at any particular point. Many 
readers note in the margin of their books the 
most important passages, the strongest argu- 
ments, or the brightest sentiments. Thus they 
load their minds with superfluous attention, re- 
press the vehemence of curiosity by useless de- 
liberation, and, by frequent interruption, break 
the current of revelation or the chain of reason, 
and at last close the volume, and forget the pas- 
sages and the thought. The act of writing, itself, 
in such a case, distracts the thoughts, and what 
is read twice is commonly better remembered 
than what is transcribed. But to write an 
abridgment of a good book may sometimes be 
a very profitable exercise, 

The mind is seldom fit for close attention soon 
after meals ; the effort draws the blood and forces 
from their proper employment in digestion, and 
stomach derangement is apt to ensue, to the dis- 
turbance of the brain and the prejudice of the 
health. Both the mind and body should be easy 
and undisturbed when we engage in committing 
things to memory, and, therefore, quiet and retire- 
ment are most fit for it. 

It is, indeed, hardly credible to what a degree 
both active and passive remembrance may be 
improved by long practice. Scaliger reports of 
benselt, that in his youth he could repeat about 
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one hundred verses, having once read them ; and 
Berthicus declares that he wrote his ‘‘ Comment 
upon Claudian” without consulting the text. 
To hope, however, for such degrees of memory 
as these, would be equally vain as to hope for the 
strength of Hercules, or the swiftness of Achilles. 
There are clergymen who can get a sermon by 
heart in two hours, though their memory, when 
they began to exercise it, was rather weak. 
Habits, to be strong, should be formed in early 
life, the memories of children should therefore 
be constantly exercised ; but to oblige them to 
commit to memory what they do not understand 
perverts their faculties, and gives them a dislike 
to learning. In a word, those who have most 
occasion for memory—as students, orators, and 
public speakers—should not suffer it to lie idle, 
but constantly employ it in treasuriug up and 
frequently reviving such things as may be of 
most importance to them, for by these means it 
will be more at their command, and they may 
place greater confidence in it on an emergency. 
C. WHITTIER BROWN. 


Has No Doust oF IT.—A correspond- 
ent of Morgan, Texas, in writing to this office, 
says: “‘ Perhaps a few data of experience from 
one who has lived in Texas for twenty-five years 
may prove interesting to some of your readers. 
For some time I have been closely engaged in 
the investigation of mental phenomena; in 
fact, inherit a natural tendency to observe the 
character and motives of the mind, and ever 
since I learned to read I have sought after and 
read everything that I could procure on Phre- 
nology. I made public and private examina- 
tions in various parts of the State, and can con- 
scientiously say that every close observation I 
have made only adds to the sum total of my 
phrenological evidence. Mistakes I have some- 
times made, but always found them to be the 
result of my carelessness instead of any defect 
in the science. I feel that I am stating only 
truth when I say, that there is not a single indi- 
vidual of ordinary intelligence who will give the 
noble science of Phrenology a fair and impartial 
investigation, but will be convinced that the 
honest expounders of mental science, according 
to Phrenology, are among the most noble bene- 
factors of our race. When I hear persons speak 
lightly of this science or its teachers, I consider 
them as objects of pity, because they have evi- 
dently been wrongly informed, and do not un- 
derstand its principles; at least they do not 
understand that it is a part of wisdom to keep 
the mind open and ready for the reception of 
facts, however Opposite to preconceived opin- 
fons, Ww. H. Day.” 


FOR THE CONVENTION.—E£difor of the 
JOURNAL ;, I must notice the suggestion made 
in the September number of the JOURNAL in 





reference to holding a Convention. It is a step 
in the right direction ; in fact, I think it neces- 
sary, for the reason that we are improving scien- 
tifically, at the same time disseminating the truths 
of Phrenology to the public as they were never 
presented before. The public has confidence in 
us, and it is growing with the new generation, 
and it is our duty to stimulate this growth. THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and The Phrenological 
Magazine are doing a great deal, but I consider 
that a convention would be an impulse to all in- 
terested in Phrenology. I should be willing to 
subscribe my share toward it, as a student, 
although, owing to my being so far away, I should 
not be able to attend its meetings. Perhaps 
there would be another, in course of time, held 
on my side of the water. 
Yours truly, 
Oldham, England. 


WILLIAM MUSGROVE. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. KniaGut, the new Lord Mayor of London, 
began business life as a warchouse porter in the 


city of which he is now chief magistrate. He 


enjoys (?) the glory of this high office one year. 

M. Pasteur is of low stature, but powerful 
frame, angular, spare, and weather-beaten. He 
is of humble origin. Although his reputation 
rests upon researches of the most material nat- 
ure, he is a sincere believer in spiritualism. He 
is a man of few words. 

Tue Hon. Mark Francis Napier, the counsel 
instructed to.defend Arabi Pasha, is the setond 
son of Lord Napier, formerly her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg. Mr. Napier has not 
long been called to the English bar, and this is 
probably the first important brief he has ever 
held. 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the consecration of 
the Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church, 
the Right Rev. Benjamin Bosworth Smith, of 
Kentucky, was held in St. Paul’s Chapel! in this 
city on October 31st. On Sunday, the 29th, ser- 
mons were delivered by sons of the bishops 
who, together with Bishop McIlvaine, were con- 
secrated with Bishop Smith. 

Mrs. AMELIA BLoomer, responsible for the 
* Bloomer costume ’’—which, by the way, many 
good American housewives still wear when 
about their kitchen-work—is a quiet, sweet- 
faced, white-haired lady. 

Rev. Dr. Ray PALMER celebrated his golden 
wedding on the evening of Oct. 11th last, at his 
home in Newark, N. J. There was a large com- 
pany of friends present, among them several of 
cousiderable eminence. Dr. Palmer is known 
for his authorship of several beautiful hymns in 
common use. 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


PoLiTeness is like great thoughts—it comes 
from the soul. 

We carry all our neighbors’ crimes in sight, 
and throw all our own over our shoulders, 

Sorrows are our best educators. A man may 
see farther through a tear than a telescope. 

True bravery is shown by performing with- 
out witness what one might be capable of doing 
before all the world. 

THE worst education which teaches simplicity 
and self-denial is better than the best which 
teaches all else but this.— Thomas Hughes. 

A MODERATE self-confidence is the foundation 
of true manliness of character, and the source 
whence buve issued most of the noblest enter- 
prises in the world’s history. 

Poverty is hard, but debt is horrible ; a man 
might as well have a smoky house and scolding 
wife, which are said to be the two worst evils of 
our life.—Spurgeon. 

KNOWLEDGE is as food, and needs no less 

Her temperance over appetite, to know 

In measure what the mind may well contain ; 

Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 

Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

—Milton. 

Noruine is easier than fault-finding. No tal- 
ent, no self-denial, no brains, no character, are 
required to set up in the grumbling business. 
But those who are moved by a genuine desire 
to do good have little time for murmuring or 
complaint.—Robert West. 

HE that has no resources of mind is more to be 
pitied than he who is in want of necessaries for 
the body, and to be obliged to beg our daily 
happiness from others, bespeaks a more lament- 
able poverty than that of a man who begs for 
his daily bread. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A kick from an enemy often sends a man 
higher than a boost from a friend. For this 
reason love your enemies. 

An old lady, boasting the other day of the 
progress made by her son in arithmetic, exult- 
ingly said, ‘‘ He’s in the mortification table.” 








“Yes,” said Feaderson, with energy, “that 
man has been the making of me.” ‘Has he?” 
replied Fogg. ‘You are his first attempt, I 
suppose.” 


““DEaR me!” said Mrs. Partington, the other 
day, “‘ young girls nowadays are not what their 
mothers were. Half of them are sufferers from 
nervous perspiration.” 


A Troy lawyer asked a woman on the witness 
stand her age, and she promptly replied: “I 
sold milk for you to drink when a baby, and I 
haven’t got my pay yet.” 


A SUBSCRIBER writes to an editor in the West: 
“I don’t want your paper any longer.” To 
which the editor replies : ‘‘ [ would not make it 
any longer even if you did; its present length 
just suits me.” 


TeacHER—“ Feminine of friar?’’ First Bright 
Boy—‘ Hasn’t any.’? Teacher—‘‘ Next.” Second 
Bright Boy—“ Nun.”” Teacher—“ 'That’s right.” 
First Bright Boy (indignautly)—‘ That’s just 
what I said.” 


In a certain street are three tailors. The first 
to set up his shop hung out his sign: ‘‘ Here is 
the best tailor in town.” The next put up: 
“Here is the best tailor in the world.’? The 
third simply had this: ‘* Here is the best tailor 
in this street.” Bright “feller” ! 


Her CHIN. 


Tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied her raven ringlets in. 

But not alone in the silken snare 

Did she catch her lovely floating hair ; 

For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied a young man’s heart within. 

—Norah Perry. 
THE company appeared to be discussing the 

subject of nocturnal assaults upon unoffending 
passers-by: ‘“‘For my part,” says Doctor X., 
“I was only attacked once in my life. I had 
been practicing about a year in a town of some 
importance, and one night I was set upon by 
four masked men, bexuten to a jelly, sir, and left 
for dead.’? ‘* Did you never discover the authors 
of the outrage, doctor?”? “Yes, sir. Starving 
undertakers, sir.’’ 


A MEMBER of the House of Commons had 
been paying attention to a young lady for a long 
time, and had taken her to the House so con- 
stantly that she became well posted in the rules. 
On the last day of the session, as they came out, 
he bought her a bouquet of flowers, and said to 
her, ‘May [ offer to you my handfal of flow- 
ers?” She replied, ‘‘ I move to amend, omitting 
all after the word ‘hand.’”? He blushingly ac- 
cepted the amendment. They were married a 
few weeks since. 
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In this department we give short reviews of su-h 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to menial 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





TRAITS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. With 
Portraits. By Geo. W. Bungay, author of 
“Off-Hand Takings,” “Crayon Sketches,” 
“Creeds of the Bells,” “ Pen Portraits,’’ etc. 
12mo, extra cloth. Price $1.50. 


For him who finds biography an agreeable 
employment of his mind in the hours of leisure, 
Mr. Bungay has prepared a feast of good things 
in this. well-printed and tastefully bound vol- 
ume. We have examined very many sketches, 
long and short, of men aud women whose merit 
and life-work were thought sufficient to warrant 
a writing-up by somebody of greater or less skill 
in putting words together, but we have rarely 
met with a writer who possessed as pleasing a 
style, combined with so happy an adaptation to 
the description and analysis of humun charac- 
ter, as Mr. Bungay. He certainly appears at his 
best in this work, and it is easily inferred that 
he entered upon its preparation with zealous 
heartiness. The majority of the names on the 
list are or were personally known to him, and all 
have come within the radius of his study, so that 
he writes from the point of view of the original 
observer. A few names cited from the list—of, 
for instance, James Russell Lowell, Theodore 
Thomas, Wendell Phillips, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
Thurlow Weed, William M. Evarts, Thomas C. 
Acton, Edwin Booth, Heury Bergh, Elbert 8. Por- 
ter, Samuel R. Wells, Rufus Choate, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Rev. David Swing, Jacob M. Howard 
Bishop John Travers Lewis, Paul H. Hayne—in- 
dicate that live men and live issues for the most 
part engage his pen, and in presenting the array 
he does not attempt to cover a certain amount of 
space, so much as to present a fair review of the 
career of the men selected, and to show the char- 
acteristics which distinguished each in his sphere 
and the motives which led him on to the success 
the worid has acknowledged. A subject like 
Longfellow, or Emerson, or Phillips, or Acton, 
or Edwin Booth, or Hayne, finds a warm inter- 
est in Mr. Bungay, and he works upon it con 
amore, and extracts from it admirable lessons 
for the life-work of the future reader, en- 
couraging and happy motives for an ambitious 
youth, and interesting incidents worthy the 
perusal of all. There is nothing dry, nothing 





stale in this book, although some of the names 
are as “familiar as household words” to the 
intelligent American. Here is an extract, takon 
almost at random, from the “ pen-picture”’ of 
Edwin Booth: “It is said by those who are 
competent to judge, that this prince of tragedy 
excels, not in elegant comedy, but in fierce sar- 
casm and ‘simulated madness.’ He has in- 
tense poetic sensibility, and being a ‘man of 
moods,’ like all men of real genius, he is un- 
equal in his efforts. Even when he seems to 
lack warmth and color, there is always artistic 
treatment and poetic expression in his voice and 
manner. He studies, analyzes, and masters every 
point in a play, before its presentation on the 
stage. He is not sutistied until the spirit of 
Shakespeare gives life to his ideal. The mere 
memorizing of the words in a drama is but a 
small part in his preparation. The text in type 
is a mere body without the animating life. He 
does not rest until it contains a living soul, 
pulsing in the heart and throbbing in the brain, 
No detail of his study is neglected — historic 
accuracy is demanded, and the passion of the 
play is brought out as vividly as lightning from 
a thunder-cloud. A glance at the portrait be- 
fore me makes it plain and clear that the face 
and head represent a refined and cultivated man 
—one whose fine and delicate organization com- 
bines the tenderness of a woman with the maj- 
esty of ‘ the true prince.’ ” 

In this issue of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is the sketch of the well-known artist of Ameri- 
can life and cliaracter, Eastman Johnson, which 
will more fully exemplify Mr. Bungay’s manner 
of dealing with his subject, and we doubt not 
that they who read that will desire to read whe+ 
the author has to say concerning other “ repre- 
sentative men” who have given our era charac 
ter and progress in moral and intellectual things 
The sketches are illustrated, in each case, wit! 
admirable portraits, so thut, in this one respect 
the volume is of no small value to the American 
as an album of finely-engraved likenesses, whose 
fidelity to their originals is much above the 
average representation of faces in book-prints. 


WINES: SCRIPTURAL AND ECCLESIAS- 
TicaL. By Norman Kerr, M.D., F.L.S., au- 
thor of “‘Unfermented Wine a Fact,” etc. 
12mo, pp. 188. New York: National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House. 

The cause of the affirmauts of the question, 
Were there two kinds of wine ? in ancient times 
is gathering strength, and comparatively little is 
now heard from the negative. We had occasion 
within a short time to notice a book in which 
unfermented wine was discussed and testimony 
cited from secular and sacred authorities, and 
now a scientitic writer adds another, in the course 
of which, without prolix argumentation, he gocs 
quite over the field. The question, we admit, ta 
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not an easy one when considered with regard to 
the Bible aspects of wine, on account of the 
varying views of divines and commentators, and 
Dr. Kerr does not treat it in a cavalier spirit, but 
with much frankness, recognizing the difficulty 
of exact definition, when one comes to explain 
the terms used in the Bible to indicate wine. 
He shows in a brief paragraph or two how 
words have changed in significance among Ori- 
ental peoples in their special application to bey- 
erages, and how “‘ wine” does not always mean 
the same kind. The miracle of Cana, so often 
quoted by the advocates of alcohol, is taken in 
hand by our author and, with much force of rea- 
soning, he shows that it was probably a harmless 
beverage which Christ produced. He cites, in 
this behalf, several early commentators who 
viewed the affair as an exhibition of power on 
the part of a divinely-endowed Person who ac- 
complished in a moment what takes several 
months each year in the ordinary process of nat- 
ure, the conversion of the watery sap of the vine 
into wine in the grape. In fact, the book is, in 
the main, a tabulation of authorities, going to 
show that the making of unfermented grape 
juice, of unfermented palm wine, etc., was not 
an uncommon practice in ancient times. We 
can commend the book as an excellent one for 
references in the study of the question. 


SWABIAN STORIES. By Theodore Tilton. 
12mo, pp. 297. Price $1.50. New York: R. 
Worthington. 

Adding to his character of the popular lect- 
urer that of the poet, Mr. Tilton now invites 
attention to a new volume made up of legends 
drawn from that exhaustless fountain, old Ger- 
man life and character, and from probable events 
of medizval history. These legends are written 
in agreeable verse, which, at times, rises to the 
level of poetry and reminds us of the manner of 
Browning. To average readers most of the 
“stories? are new, and as they have been se- 
lected with care, each having features of interest 
which remove it from the commonplace, we 
opine that the volume will find a good market. 
The metrical stories number nineteen, the ma- 
jority being recitals of love and passion, some 
with dramatic consequences of gloom, but the 
majority are pleasantin result. Of the first type 
especially are “The Silver Bell of Stuttgart,” 
“The Romance of the Rothenberg,” while to 
the second class belong ‘‘The Ass of Hohen 
Neufen,” ‘‘The Boast of Eberhart,” ‘* The Be- 
sieged Nuns of Kirchheim,” “‘ The King’s Wager.” 
We find the pretty story of the faithful wives of 
Weinsberg neatly done in rhyme in the list, and 
notice that Mr. Tilton has a ready command of 
various metres, usually adapting an allegro or 
penseroso movement to the tono, be it gay or 
grave, of the story. 





THE BODLEY GRANDCHILDREN, and their 
Journey Through Holland. By Horace E. 


Scudder, — of the Bodley Books. Small 
quarto. 192. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Houghton. fifflin & Co. 


This is the first volume of a second series of the 
Bodley books—the first series having to do with 
sights and things in American history and life, and 
telling stories of Europe, as home and abroad ap- 
peared thirty years ago ; while the second series 
will treat of matters as they are. The Bodley 
children of the long time ago have grown up 
and have children of their own, and the families 
make a tour in Holland, spending several weeks 
there. The parents give the children object- 
lessons, as they travel from point to point, in 
history, and show the relations between Ameri- 
ean and Dutch history. Asa preliminary before 
embarking New York is visited, and its early 
history as New Amsterdam is reviewed. The 
conversational method is pleasing, and the refer- 
ences to important incidents made in the style 
that can not but interest the young as completely 
as any of the fictitious story-books of the day, 
while the effect is incomparably better in im- 
pressing the young mind with many facts of his- 
tory and geography, which will prove of prac- 
tical service to them. This method of instruct- 
ing children is most happy, and we welcome 
every vclume of the Bodley stories. The one 
under notice is well illustrated with sketches of 
Holland scenery, noted places, buildings, and 
of the people. 


MABEL’Ss WorRK: A Sequel to “ ee 
Voice of the Home.” By Mrs. 8. M 
Henry, author of ‘* The Pleage and the Cross, % 
ete. Price, $1.50. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House. 
The sad close of what might have been a most , 

useful life but for intemperate habits which 
found their origin in a home of wealth and re- 
finement, was depicted in feeling terms in “‘ The 
Voice of the Home’”’; and now we have in this 
new volume a description of the ministry of the 
young lady whose life had been closely knit to 
that of the unfortunate Roy Mason, in a be- 
trothal, which appears to have stimulated her in 
a course of endeavor to reform the people among 
whom she lived—her own father and brothers 
too. She becomes a temperance missionary, 
and the 450 or more pages of the book are 
filled with incidents in her career, most of them 
suggestive of means which may be pursued by 
the reformers of the day in their great conflict 
with the arch foe to human peace and happi- 
ness, There are suggestions of special value to 
young people who would help on the cause of 
truth and purity. The story is an interesting 
one for the casual reader, but its value consists 
mainly iu the counsel given for temperance work 
in behalf of the young. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Cottece Cuts, chosen from the Columbia 
Spectator, 1880, °81, °82. By Benedict Herzog, 
H. MeVicar, and others. Published by White & 
Stokes, of New York. Price, $1. To the people 
who are fond of good jokes, and to college boys 
particularly, this exceedingly well illustrated 
book will commend itself. The drawings are 
generally well done, and convey the point forci- 
bly, in most cases with decided sharpness. 


Tae MonTHty WeaTHer Review. Current 
numbers received. The extraordinary meteor- 
ology of the past summer and incoming autuma 
has rendered these reports of more than custom- 
ary interest. The severe storms in the Middle 
and Western States receive a large share of at- 
tention in the July and August numbers. The 
tables are well filled with the measures of the 
thermometer, the precipitation, and wind obser- 
vations. 


Tue PopuLar Scrence Montuty for Novem- 
ber contains some matter of interest to the read- 
ers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ; especially 
do we note the contributions of Dr. Nathan 
Allen on “ The Law of Human Increage,’”’ and 
“*Physiognomic Curiosities,” by Dr. Oswald. 
Other topics are, ‘Sewer Gas,”’ “Life Among 
the Battas of Sumatra,” “‘ Scientific Farming at 
Rothamstead.” 


DraLoGues ON Drink. By Benjamin Ward 
Richardson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. This is a new 
volume from an eminent source, written in a 
style well calculated to obtaiu general attention. 
The familiar mauner in which the subject of liq- 
uor-drinking is presented renders it-very different 
from the average temperance document or story. 
There are three characters, a judge, his wife, and 
a physician, who go over the field pretty fully, 
considering the relations of education and mod- 
eration, medicine and custom to alcoholic bev- 
erages, viewing the subject on all sides. Price, 
cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. National Tem- 
perance Society, New York. 

Vennor’s WEATGER ALMANAC, 1883, with the 
compliments of The National Tribune of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in which the Canadian weather 
man deals out a series of “‘ forecastes ” for next 
year, undismayed by his misses of 1882. The 
pamphlet, aside, however, from the prophecies, 
contains many items of value. Price, 10 cents. 

Lovetr’s CaTaLoaue of the Trees and Plants 
for the Autumn of 1882, Nurseries, etc., at Little 
Silver, N. J. 

Tue AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, and Other 
Papers. A pamphlet in the series of “‘ The 
American Kindergarten Library,” published by 
the American Kindergarten Society, New York. 
It sets forth in a brief form the procedure in 
kindergarten training, the main object of which 





as summed up, “is so to educate the children 
that the evils of our social, religious, and polit- 
ical life shall be avoided, to awaken thought on 
this subject, and to incite to the utmost effort in 
this great reform.” The American Kindergarten 
Magazine, of which we have received three num- 
bers, is a pleasant publication, having in view 
the excellent object which has already been de- 
fined. The magazine is edited by Emily M. Coe, 
of New York. Published at $1 a year. 


Otp Yarns Knit ToceTHer. By Jackson 
Slocum, of New York. Published by the Ameri- 
can N3ws Company. A compilation of many 
good things which have been published by the 
daily and weekly papers. Those humors con- 
taining most of the elements of hilarious incite- 
ment are illustrated, cartoon fashion. 


Our ConTINENT, an illustrated weekly maga- 
zine, conducted by the author of “ The Fool’s 
Errand,” with headquarters at Philadelphia, is 
well advanced in its second volume. As a 
weekly, it has taken good rank with the other 
literary publications which are established in 
public esteem. The inside we think more at- 
tractive than the outstde. We don’t like the 
dingy, muddy cover, or the rude design of the 
title letters. 


Tue CHRISTIAN Unron, later numbers of which 
seem to us to be better somehow than this weekly 
has been—possibly because the topics which it 
discusses are more familiar to our thought; at 
any rate, its treatment of current matters is brief 
and practical, conferring information without 
weighting the reader with prolix talk. We like 
the way in which the political doings of the day 
are handled. 


THe MICROSCOPE AND ITS RELATION TO 
MEDICINE AND PHARMACY is a bi-monthly, with 
which we must confess ourselves very much 
pleased. The discussions of instruments and of 
the results of histological and other work, are 
important to the physician and microscopist, 
and interesting to every lover of science. We 
hope the periodical will be sustained. Prof. 
Stowell, of Michigan University, is editor, and 
the subscription but $1 a year. 


THe UNIVERSAL REPUBLIC oF LABOR AND 
LEARNING, or the United States of Earth, by 
George Prindle MacGregor, Iowa. An epitome 
of the author’s views concerning what is practi- 
eable in the way of social co-operation, and that 
a refined morality and spiritual sympathy will 
secure true happiness and prosperity. 


SEVENTEENTH annual Report of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, pre- 
sented by J. N. Stearns, Secretary, and adopted 
by the Board of Managers, New York, May 9 
1382. 
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